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DR, JOSEPH H. KALBFUS 


venty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Kalbfus’ tragic death, the Game 
ind the sportsmen of Pennsylvania pause in reverent tribute to 
eer conservationist. We all owe him an everlasting debt of 
resident Ross L. Leffler 


With each subscription for two or more years. 
to travel after someone has gone ahead, removed the rocks, cut down 
ilt a smooth and easy road, or to cross a turbulent river after someone 
sylvania wildlife. bridge. So our conservation program in Pennsylvania operates more 
. Kalbfus removed the first rocks and hazards of the path we follow. 
| autobiography, shortly after Dr. Kalbfus arrived in Harrisburg in 


Contains twenty natural color plates of Penn- 








ocilemtteaeea tii avos w accept a pusition in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, he became 
acquainted with the Worden Brothers, who were both ardent sportsmen interested in 
the propagation of game in the State. Already Passenger Pigeons, numerous in Penn- 
* sylvania during the boyhood of these men, had become extinct. Other game was 
threatened with the same fate; there were no protective laws against killing any game. 
‘ During his youthful days in the West, Dr. Kalbfus had seen game killed for the love 
Who’s Zoo——? of killing. Western buffaloes faced extinction because men and boys shot them from 
(A new feature in nature train windows just to see them ae because men killed them by the thousands for the 
4 hide, for which they were paid $2.00, the tongue worth $.50 and only enough meat for 
study m pictures) immediate use. He had seen in the markets of Chicago and Iowa hex cars loaded with 
By Jacob Bates Abbott barrels containing only the smoked breasts of pinnated grouse (prairie chickens). 
Dr. Kalbfus, the Worden Brothers, and many other men of the same mind, saw the 
rl end of game in Pennsylvania unless laws were passed to restrict unlimited killing. 


So in 1890 the organization known as the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen was formed 
for the purpose of aiding in enacting and enforcing laws giving protection to wild 
mammals and birds, conserving the forests, growing new trees, and attempting to keep 
Cover by Jacob Bates Abbott pure the streams and rivers of the State. The members of this organization were from 
all walks of life, from judge to day laborer. Their motives were not actuated by per- 
sonal gain. 
a It was through the influence of this organization and the special effort of Hon. Richard 
F. Baldwin, Delaware County member of the Legislature, that the Board of Game Com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania was created in 1895. The first commissioners were appointed 


RE in November, 1896. 








(Continued on page 32) 
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“Poverty or Conservation 


Your National Problem” 
by Jag N. “Ding” Darling 


Honorary President, National Wildlife Federation 


gb NATION is rich so long as its supply 
of resources is greater than the needs 
of its people. After that no nation is self- 
supporting. Somewhere between those two 
extremes lies America and its problem of a 
world free from want. 


Since it seems practically decided that 
America is going to have company for din- 
ner, it might be a good idea to have a look 
at our pantry shelves and count our food 
coupons. Any good housewife would do as 
much. 


Feeding the war-starved world with the 
surpluses produced in a land of free men 
under Democratic Government would seem 
a reasonable method by which to create a 
favorable impression on the people who have 
starved under Fascism. 


At any rate, the invitations are out and 
the hungry guests are arriving: India, China, 
Greece, Algeria, Tunisia, a portion of Russia, 
some of England, a little of Spain, Sicily, 
Southern Italy, and presumably all the rest 
of Europe as fast as portions of it are liber- 
ated, to say nothing of helping to feed the 
armies of our Allies. 


It is a large order, but our agriculturists 
have reached a new record peak of produc- 
tion. Technological advancements have 
greatly increased the crop yields, and vic- 
tory gardens—in spite of the bean bugs, 
blisters and amateur efforts—have filled the 
new horn of plenty from a hitherto unde- 
veloped source of food supply. Admittedly 
many thousands of acres still remain idle, 
or through neglect fall far below their maxi- 


mum production. An International Food 
Conference has pooled the estimated re- 
sources of the world and made out a menu, 
which they declare holds promise of nutri- 
tion for all. We are proceeding to set the 
table on that assumption. Our objective is 
a world free from want, and for an unspeci- 
fied length of time, at least, a large part of 
the food supplies are to be furnished by 
America. 
Facing the Facts 


Surely there is no one who would wish to 
destroy that fine hope and laudable inten- 


WHOSE ZOO? 


You can test your knowledge of 
wildlife every month in GAME NEWS, 
for there will be a full page of in- 
correct drawings of natural history in 
each issue. Of course the first one, on 
page 10, is very simple and no sports- 
man will fail to find all the mistakes— 
but, they may get harder. 

Send ideas in to us, by all means, 
Let us hear of some of the interesting 
local beliefs and legendary myths of 
the habits of wild folk, which old 
Uncle Ebeneezer will swear on a stack 
of Bibles he saw with his own eyes in 
1881, and which, of course, you know 
could never have really happened. 

Just to make sure that you are 100% 
right, look on page 32 for the correc- 
tions of the artist’s mistakes. 














tion, but it might as well be admitted that 
feeding the hitherto undernourished world 
cannot be accomplished simply by all join- 
ing hands and singing “God Bless America.” 
It is going to demand some very serious 
thinking and even more serious doing. What 
must be done we must do in the interest of 
a better world of which we are an insepar- 
able part. Such sacrifices as we may be 
called upon to make cannot possibly equal 
the cost of wars and the threat of future 
wars. If the free nations of the world will 
join in a cooperative union to accomplish 
that objective our contribution may be costly 
but compared to the wastage of war it will 
be cheap and may be set down as money 
and resources well spent. 


So much for the compulsory needs now 
confronting us. If that is the price of world 
peace we must pay it. But what is the 
use of thus saving our precious lives if we 
are going to commit national suicide by 
wasting our resources faster than we eat 
them? For instance, while we are thinking 
about how we are going to feed the under- 
nourished world there is more beefsteak and 
potatoes, roast duck, ham and eggs, and 
bread and butter with jam on it being 
washed down our rivers each year in the 
form of good rich topsoil than all the food 
we export to our Allies and distressed 
populations in any current year. That is a 
lot of groceries. It may look like nothing 
but mud to you as it swirls down our silt- 
laden streams, but it is the very substance 
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The tremendous loss of unchecked soil erosion has heen going on for years. 


Photo U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Only Mother 


Nature can replace precious topsoil and that takes centuries. 


out of which our magnificent crops are 
produced. It is the cream off the top of 
our continent. 


The Loss of a Capital Investment 


That tremendous loss by unchecked soil 
erosion has been going on for years. and 
still continues in spite of all the noise and 
shouting about soil conservation. Even a 
Democratic form of government, with all its 
blessings, cannot replace lost topsoil. Only 
Mother Nature can do that, and it takes 
centuries of precious time. 


If an alien aggressor attempts to steal so 
much as a square inch of our sacred land 
the whole nation rushes to arms, but there 
are twenty-five million cubic feet of our 
richest land washing away each year—lost 
forever—and no one, well almost no one, 
gives it a thought. Peculiar, isn’t it? But no 
more astonishing than the complete disre- 
gard with which the people of this nation 
have watched their forests, well stocked 
lakes, streams and other natural resources 
disappear with unparalleled rapidity. That 
is a simplified way of saying that while we 
are worrying our silly heads over our food 
ration coupons, we are allowing the sub- 
stance of our human paradise to slip through 
our fingers without protest. 

The trail of civilization is strewn with the 
wrecks of derelict races and nations which 
fell by the wayside when their. natural re- 
sources played out. By the way, did you 
know that the fabled land of Canaan, once 
flowing with milk and honey, is now a 
desert? Canaan is now on relief and we 
are furnishing it. How and why a land once 


flowing with milk and honey should be 
reduced to starvation and rags is a fair 
object for study; and how to avoid it the 
lesson which conservationists try to teach. 
The mystery is that so few people should 
care to learn it. 


As long as we in America could pick up 
the telephone and get anything we wanted 
delivered to our door for the asking— 
whether it was fresh strawberries in mid- 
winter ripened in Texas sunshine or two- 
inch sirloin steaks from cornfed beef—it 
seemed almost impossible to get the people 
of the United States to think there was any 
limit to our natural resources or to take 
seriously the subject of guarding against 
rapid depletion. Since we seemed to have 
plenty of everything why worry about it? 
Were we not the richest country in the 
world? Then, why all this bother about 
conservation? 


The Warning—Disregarded 


Until this war we thought we had so 
much of everything that our resources would 
last forever. Within one short year, we 
have tumbled from this dreamy height in 
the clouds and landed, none too comfortably, 
in a bramble bush of painful shortages, 
which has scratched and jabbed us in a lot 
of places we never even suspected had 
feelings. 


When Japan moved into Manchuria ten 
years ago, we still closed our eyes and ears 
to the open threat to our safety. The ma- 
jority of our people would not take this war 
seriously either until] the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


SEPTEMBER 


We realize now we were actually warned 
of the war that was to come, and the warn- 
ings to this nation that the depletion of our 
natural resources has already reached the 
danger point are written just as plainly 
across the face of this continent as were 
the threats made by Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito. They are written in million-acre 
patches of denuded forests, abandoned farms, 
dust bowls and dried-up rivers, springs and 
lakes. Tens of thousands of so-called “Okies,” 
refugees from wrecked land, have paraded 
back and forth before our eyes on the public 
highways crying for relief within the last 
decade. The portent of these warnings has 
been interpreted and shouted from the 
housetops by the prophets of conservation, 
but the public turned a deaf ear. We blamed 
our economic breakdown on Wall Street, on 
Herbert Hoover, the Republican Party, on 
Capitalism, on Industry. We blamed it on 
most anything except on depleted natural 
resources. To name the real cause would 
reflect on our own intelligence and scan- 
dalous waste of which every one of us in 
this country is more or less guilty. As a 
remedy we brought forth a great number 
of patent medicine tonics. We tried to spend 
ourselves rich. Redistribution of wealth and 
the forty-hour week were recommended as 
cure-alls. Made-work projects and plowing 
under surplus crops were applied liberally. 
There is no attempt to deny or affirm the 
minor virtues which were claimed for these 
various specifics, but none of them touched 
the seat of the disease, which lay, at least 
in part, in the rapidly shrinking agricultural 
lands, the denudation of rich forest areas, 
the pollution and overfishing of our lakes, 
streams and coastal areas, and the over- 
grazing of our western grasslands. The 
patent medicines had cost us forty billion 
dollars, but the major problem of checking 
the disease of dwindling resources had 
scarcely been touched. Then came the war. 
The new emergency put upon our natural 
resources the greatest burden that had ever 
been known. That burden will continue 
until long after the signing of peace. While 
the war-torn world is healing its wounds a 
large proportion of the sustenance will con- 
tinue to come from our continent. That 
again raises the question of how long we can 
continue to feed more and more people on 
less and less productive soil. That we are 
going to have to feed more and more people 
is a foregone conclusion. The only other 
alternative is to materially remedy the “less 
and less” soil situation by known methods of 
soil management and the application of 
scientific conservation principles. Since it is 
obvious that more and more people cannot 
live on less and less, forever and ever, world 
without end, we should face the problem 
frankly and either apply conservation se- 
riously or resign ourselves to the inevitable 
consequences of a greatly lowered standard 
of living. 


We Will Win the War Against 
Our Foreign Enemies 


It took Pearl Harbor to awaken us to the 
dangers of a_ three-year-old war which 
threatened our Democratic way of life. With 
sufficient courage, determination and sacrifice 
of blood and national treasure we can re- 
cover from that blow and win this war 
against our human enemies but if we do 
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not take warning and defend our natural 
resources from this headlong race of waste 
and depletion we will lose a battle from 
which our continent never will recover. The 
road back from Pearl Harbor is short and 
easy compared to the road back from a 
continent shorn of its natural resources. The 
Prodigal Son was lucky. He went back 
home to the fatted calf after he had squand- 
ered his all in riotous living. When we have 
spent our heritage of natural resources in 
riotous living there won’t be any fatted calf 
or sympathetic father to go back to. Mother 
Nature is unforgiving. When we have spent 
our natural resources, we have spent every- 
thing, and we are jolly well doing just that 
right now. 


It seems strange that we are not more 
concerned over this inevitable prospect, 
especially in this day of horrors when we 
see the cumulative results of world-wide 
surplus populations seeking to extricate 
themselves from the pinch of worn-out soils 
and shrunken resources by wholesale in- 
dulgence in mass murder and international 
burglary. Whatever the pretexts may be by 
which Japan, Italy and Germany attempt to 
justify the slaughter of their neighbors and 
the seizure of their territory, the undisputed 
facts are plain that Japan could no longer 
sustain her bulging population on the de- 
creasing resources within her island bound- 
aries. Italy had to have expansion of both 
territory and food. supplies or suffer ever- 
increasing national poverty. Germany must 
have land, food and a place to send her 
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surplus of people or accept a gradual de- 
cline in living standards and face eventual 
national disintegration. Each seeks now to 
supply her own needs by forcibly taking 
them from the neighbors. 

Germans, Italians and Japanese have 
learned by sad experience that a loaf, how- 
ever large, can be cut into only so many 
slices. With all due reverence to the par- 
ables of Holy Writ, mere man has found no 
way to feed an ever-increasing multitude 
with fewer and fewer loaves and fishes. 


Will We Win Our War for Conservation? 


That is the lesson which conservationists 
are trying to drive home to the people of 
this continent before it is too late. The rich 
topsoil, the sparkling waters and rich growth 
of vegetation, together with its minerals and 
wildlife, which made this continent the 
richest prize in the history of civilization are 
not inexhaustible, in spite of our common 
habit of thinking so. If intelligently cared 
for they can be made to last indefinitely 
and produce abundantly. But if any one of 
the three is depleted by wasteful practices 
and slothful mismanagement our American 
continent will be broken out with a rash 
which no sociological salve can cure. Then 
America will not only be unable to “feed 
the world” but by its own standards of 
living will be unable to feed itself. When 
that day comes, if it is not, here already, 
economic depressions, revolutionary uprisings 
and internal discontent will follow as night 
follows day, just as these same symptoms 
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have marked the decline of every center of 
civilization since the beginning of history. 
Many of the tragedies which have come upon 
portions of our population during the recent 
heart-breaking years of depression were the 
direct results of disregard or ignorance of 
the simplest conservation principles. In spite 
of all technological discoveries those same 
tragedies will be surely multiplied as we 
take on additional responsibilities resulting 
from the war. 

Productivity of soil is the “bottle-neck” of 
human existence. It has been so since man’s 
sojourn on earth began. History is one con- 
tinuous succession of migrations from ex- 
hausted soil to new fertile fields which 
nature has spent millions of years in creat- 
ing. There is only one formula for produc- 
tion of fertile soil and man has no part in 
that creative process. All he can do is use 
it and make it last as long as possible. 


How Nature Works 


Chlorophyl, that green pigment in vegeta- 
tion, plus sunshine, has laid down all the 
topsoil, all the coal, all the oil and every 
organic living thing on which mankind has 
subsisted and must subsist forever. For 
chlorophyl is that magic green element in 
vegetation which -alone can capture the 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere and 
combine it with hydrogen to make all the 
carbohydrates which enrich the soil and 
keep us alive. Without’ countless centuries 
of chlorophyl and sunshine cooperation we 


(Continued on page 26) 





If we do not take warning and 
never recover. 


Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


defend our natural resources we will lose a battle from which our continent will 
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Unless we have strict management of deer herds there will be little or no deer hunting 


in this State twenty-five years from now. 


ONSTRUCTIVE criticism and progress 

are synonymous. I realize very well, 
however, that much of the criticism that is 
directed toward the game program, the per- 
sonnel, and the Commission itself by various 
groups throughout the state results from the 
fact that these groups are not fully ac- 
quainted with the program. Keeping people 
informed is, to my mind, the responsibility 
of the Game Commission; it is our respon- 
sibility to see that you have all the facts so 
that you may judge more accurately the 
effectiveness of this program which we are 
trying to promulgate in order to insure a 
bountiful supply of game. If we have not 
told you, that is our fault. I think the lack 
of information is largely our fault, and we 
are going to take immediate steps to correct 
this and to launch a more intensive and 
intelligent public relations program to keep 
you fully informed. 

An efficient game management program 
requires careful planning for long periods in 
the future. I realize that there is a tendency 
to look at game problems from the view- 
point of “How do they affect me personally?” 
or, “What luck did I have this past hunting 
season?” This is shortsighted, and we must 
look forward to the future. What is the 
game supply of Pennsylvania to be twenty, 
thirty, fifty years from now? Intelligent 
planning is necessary ‘if we are to make 
certain that future generations will have a 
bountiful supply of wildlife. In this work 
we must not be too selfish, and we must 
balance all the factors, one against another, 
to make sure that we are operating on a 
sound, businesslike basis as far as pos- 
sible with the knowledge at hand. 


Many of us are inclined at times to be 
a little selfish and to look upon the whole 
program exclusively in the light of our own 
interests. But the program must be ap- 
proached in an altruistic manner if we are 
to maintain our position as the greatest game 
state in the Union, and it requires the united 


support of the 640,000 licensed hunters of 
the state, working with their Game Commis- 
sion, to bring this about. It is not a matter, 
as I have heard it said, of “us sportsmen” 
and “you game commissioners.” After all, 
we are working for the same end, and in any 
well-balanced organization there must be the 
Board of Directors—the Executive Board, if 
you please. Certainly 640,000 men can never 
agree upon one program; that is why the 
problem of game administration is such a 
difficult one. It is hard to make all these 
people realize that we must approach the 
problem from the standpoint of the common 
good for the people as a whole. Further- 
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WILDLIFE 


By Hon. Ross L. Leffler 


President, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission 


more, the 640,000 licensed hunters of this 
state must remember that there are over 
9,000,000 additional residents of Pennsyl- 
vania who also have a stake in its wildlife 
and in the natural resources with which the 
Keystone State is so richly endowed. 


Let us consider one of the most contro- 
versial issues that has confronted us in 
recent years—the deer question. I would 
like, of course, to give full credit to the 
game commissioners, who served so well in 
the early days, for bringing back the deer. 
Those men do deserve a tremendous amount 
of credit. Remember, however, that Penn- 
sylvania was at that time a cut-over state, 
a brush state. During the last forty years, 
timber has been growing and shading out 
the underbrush upon which the deer feed, 
with the result that we have had a con- 
stantly decreasing supply of food for that 
reason alone. Add to that the fact that the 
enormous deer herds that we had were eat- 
ing the balance of the supply. The result is 
that we now have in Pennsylvania two con- 
ditions which prevent us from ever again 
supporting the large herds of deer that we 
had ten or fifteen years ago, unless our 
future lumbering operations are conducted 
in the same reckless and broad scale manner, 
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During the past forty years timber has been growing and shading out the underbrush 


on which the deer feed. 
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PROBLEMS 


A Summing Up of the Multiple 

Things That Must Be Done in Order 

to Insure the Best Game Manage- 

ment Program Possible for the 
Future. 


and we may as well face that fact now. Un- 
less we have strict management of deer 
herds, there will be little or no deer hunt- 
ing in this state twenty-five years from now. 
You will probably want to blame the Game 
Commission for that. In one of our counties 
where there do not seem to be a great many 
deer now, some of the people will say, “Well, 
it’s because we killed off the does.” But it 
is actually because we did not kill them off 
early enough in the game. 


Likewise, during the past season a lot of 
men said, “We don’t oppose the killing of 
the doe, but we don’t want to pay a dollar 
for the privilege.” The Game Commission 
has no desire to extract any extra fees 
from the hunters of this state, but no one 
has ever been able to suggest any effective 
method for controlling the number of 
hunters in a given area except by issuing 
special permits. In a state-wide season per- 
mits are not needed, but when it is neces- 
sary to open the season in a few counties 
only (and that is something over which we 
have no control), I know of no better 
method than the permit system, which was 
blasted from one end of the eight northern 
counties to the other. Many of our best 
sportsmen were among the critics, but they 
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We must build 249,100 feet of rail fence and encourage the growth of trees and shrubs 


along it. 


did not think very far when they made the 
statements they did. 

Another problem that has been giving us 
a great deal of difficulty is the importation 
of rabbits. Careful observers will say that 
they do not believe the results obtained from 
imported western rabbits justify the amount 
of labor put into them, let alone the money 
that has already been spent. In addition, 
there is the danger of importing disease into 
the Pennsylvania covers and destroying all 
our rabbits and other small game, to say 
nothing perhaps of the cattle owned by the 
farmers. Moreover, live trapping of rabbits 
in areas which are not open to hunting will 
produce much better results than buying 
rabbits in Missouri. We are satisfied, there- 





There are food plots to prepare, sow, and cultivate. 


fore, that we have no right to spend the 
money of the citizens of this commonwealth 
when we are convinced that the results do 
not justify the expenditure, to say nothing 
of the great danger from disease that is 
involved in importation. 

Predator control is another very serious 
problem which must be dealt with very soon, 
inasmuch as the trappers are not as active 
as they used to be. We are planning now 
to hire trappers and place them in the field 
to train people in the best methods of 
trapping. 

Looking ahead into the future, I should 
like to discuss with you a few matters re- 
garding long range planning. First of all, 
because of the present war emergency and 
the enforced expansion of many government 
departments, our offices have been scattered 
in several different buildings throughout the 
city of Harrisburg. This does not make for 
good management, and I hope to see the day 
when at least two conservation agencies of 
the state of Pennsylvania—that is, the Fish 
and Game Commissions—will be housed in a 
building of their own. The sportsmen of the 
state should have a conference room where 
they may discuss their problems and find 
all the things needed to make such a meet- 
ing place a success. An organization like 
ours certainly justifies this type of housing, 
and I assure you that the Game Commission 
will endeavor to secure a building for the 
use of the conservation agencies and the 
sportsmen of the state. 


Another program, which I hope to see 
launched in the near future, largely using 
Pitman-Robertson funds, is a thorough study 
of the mammals of Pennsylvania. Very little 
is really known about them, and there has 
been little written except in a general way. 
Since S. N. Rhoads wrote his book at the 
beginning of the century, no really intensive 
study has been made of the mammals, large 
and small, and their relation to each other. 
This should be made available to the sports- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler 


While photographing Ravens in Clinton County in 1942 Mr. Batcheler learned of three bears in a cornfield adjacent near-by forest lands. He 


hurried to the spot to capture the above photo of a mother and three cubs busily engaged in searching for “nubbins.” 


ing field were seemingly oblivious to the little family. 


Some Observations on the Black Bear 


ERHAPS no other animal in Pennsyl- 

vania so appeals to the popular interest 
and imagination as the black bear, and he 
has been the subject of many legends 
and tall stories some of which have a 
basis in. fact while others are likely born 
of fear and wild imaginings. 

It is not the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, to attempt to discredit any of the story 
tellers but to set down a few personal 
experiences and observations of many years 
of more or less intimate contact with this 
intensely interesting animal, The person 
who says that anything in nature, however 
extraordinary, does not happen is assuming 
quite a responsibility, and it seems much 
safer to confine oneself to the things which 
do happen to the positive knowledge of 
the narrator. 

The point is well illustrated by an ex- 
perience of the late Chauncey E. Logue. 
State Trapper and the late John B. Ross, 
Field Division Supervisor. While hunting 
in Cameron County they were tracking a 
wounded bear on snow and found where 
he had been followed and attacked by a 
much larger bear which, after a terrific 
battle, had killed and eaten a goodly por- 
tion of the one they were following. Of 
course this is not normal bear behavior, 
but it is one of those things that did 
happen. 

While American Black Bear is the name 
of this particular, species of the bear family, 
the individuals are not all black. Many 
are brown or cinnamon. This is undoubt- 
edly due to albinism and while in most 
mammals the true albino is pure white, I 
think the cinnamon color is as near as 
the black bear comes to the true albino. 





By Leslie H. Wood 


In the summer of 1931 a female black 
bear was seen in the Pine Creek canyon 
country of Tioga County with three cubs, 
two of which were brown. A few years 
later two brown bears were killed on 
the same day in this section which were 
identical in size, weight and general appear- 
ance and were undoubtedly the same bears. 
As I now recall both had pink eyes and 
tongues. 

Bears hibernate with the approach of 
severe winter weather, but I have never 
seen one attain a completely comatose state 
as is the case with some of the seven 
sleepers. Their respiration rate is very 
slow, two and one half times per minute 





This little fellow was caught nosing around 
a stream he had just crossed. 


The cattle in an adjoin- 


in the one I checked, but they awaken 
very easily. 

In checking this bear’s respiration I placed 
my hand on his side just back of his front 
leg and with watch in hand I counted his 
breaths by the rise and fall of my hand. 
He inhaled and exhaled apparently norm- 
ally but it would be so long between breaths 
I thought each one would surely be his 
last. After a few minutes of this, however, 
he woke up and let me know he was very 
much alive. 

Often during a warm spell in January 
or even February bears come out of their 
dens and roam around. Most of the hiber- 
nating bears I have seen were in a hole 
dug under the roots of a fallen tree or in 
a hollow stump, almost without exception 
on the north side or the top of the ridge. 
Sometimes they go into a den in the rocks 
or even spend the winter above ground 
in some dense evergreen thicket. I found 
one such bed in a hemlock thicket that 
was as comfortable a bough bed as any 
north woods guide could make. Probably 
it was a male bear and he had carried in 
green boughs from the outside and made a 
thick circular mattress upon which I am 
sure he would have spent the winter if he 
had not been disturbed. 

In midwinter the female has from one to 
four cubs, three being the number I have 
seen most. Practically all these new-born 
cubs were found during the last half of 
January, but of course I am in no position 
to say many are not born in February or 
March. The cubs are very small; the ones 
I have weighed only tipping the scales at 
twelve to fourteen ounces. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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An Accounting 


HE calendar reminds us that another 

annual chapter has been written in the 
annals of the Pennsylvania conservation 
program. Figuratively, the book is rather 
voluminous as it now contains forty-eight 
chapters, since the Commission was organ- 
ized in November, 1896. Each one of the 
forty-eight years recorded progress and 
made its contribution to the total success 
of the program. It is obvious that the re- 
cording of the accomplishments year by year 
including revenue and expenditures would, 
if space permitted, prove most interesting 
to all nimrods, especially the youngsters who 
have joined the hunting fraternity during 
recent years. Since this cannot be done we 
will proceed to follow the more or less 
uniform pattern in reporting on the financial 
operations of the “Game Fund” which is 
wholly maintained by the sportsmen them- 
selves for the perpetuation of their sport, 
for the year which ended May 31, 1944. 


Income 


During the year which ended May 31, 
1944, the income from all sources credited to 
the Game Fund amounted to $1,503,120.85, or 
$61,765.13 below the previous year. That the 
decrease in revenue was not greater is the 
thing that surprised all of us. In comparing 
the revenue for the year under review with 
the 1940-41 fiscal year, when an all-time 
record was established, we find there was a 
decrease of $155,617.92. (For details please 
refer to Table No. 4 which accompanies this 
article.) 

The backbone of the Game Fund is the 
revenue derived from the sale of hunting 
licenses, which amounted to $1,262,134.14 
during this period, and on the basis of pre- 
liminary reports (subject to slight final audit 
changes), there were 570,418 Resident and 
11,827 Non-Resident Licenses issued, a total 
of 582,245. 
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Point! 


By Nelson &. Slaybaugh 


Expenditures 


The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1944 totaled $1,183,483.13 (see Table 
No. 4 for details). Just as individuals find 
it impossible to carry on normal operations 
during the present global crisis, so does the 
Game Commission. While it has long been 
the policy of the Commission to keep ex- 
penditures well within the average annual 
income, the curtailed or even suspended 
program caused by priorities, shortage of 
labor, etc., account for more than the usual 
difference between “income” and “expendi- 
tures,” which is a wholesome condition. 
Were this not a reality the financial struc- 
ture would not be basically sound and the 
Commission would experience much diffi- 
culty during post-war days in financing the 
many capital expenditures (which have and 
will continue to pyramid) over and above 
the amount of money that will then be 
available from current revenues. These ob- 
ligations have been provided for by the 
creation of a “Wartime Reserve,” the de- 
tails of which are explained elsewhere in 
this article. 

The land management expenditures for 
the period under discussion, as during the 
previous years, exceeded the amount spent 
to buy land. With the vast acreage of state 
game lands and the expanding programs of 
the Commission properly to manage these 
lands so they may effectively serve the spe- 
cific purposes for which acquired, sportsmen 





Mr. Hunter: Please be a sportsman 
and keep your dogs out of soy bean 
fields, especially during the gunning 
season. Even while training, farmers 
don’t like to have dogs running through 
their soy beans. To respect this wish 
is little enough in return for the 
privileges the landowner gives you. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


to the Sportsmen 


generally understand the trend in this di- 
rection. This part of the Commission’s pro- 
gram is carried on by earmarking seventy- 
five cents from each $2.00 fee paid for a 
Resident Hunter’s License. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, this money shall be used 
for the purchase and maintenance of State 
Game Lands and Refuges. At the end of 
the period under review, the Commission 
owned or had under its control 1,038,287 
acres of game lands. The Commission does 
not pay taxes, but in lieu thereof it pays 
fixed charges on State Game Lands. This 
one item of expense alone amounted to 
$36,624.30 for the year which ended May 31, 
1944. 
Composite Statement 


Table No.1, which accompanies this article, 
has been brought up-to-date to include the 
year which ended May 31, 1944. It will be 
observed that the percentage of the total ex- 
pended for each of the major functions in 
relation to the total changes slowly, as is 
to be expected. During the 24% year period 
the Commission expended a total of $25,870,- 
473.53, of which $14,748,356.01 or 57.1% of 
its total outlay went into the production and 
stocking of game, public hunting grounds 
and refuges, and bounties; $7,964,168.82, or 
approximately 30.7%, for the protection of 
game, mostly law enforcement; and $3,157,- 
948.70, or 12.2% for al] other purposes, in- 
cluding Executive Office Administration, Ac- 
counting, Public Information, Research, Wild 
Game Transfer Program, Hunters’ Licenses 
and Tags, General Printing, Game-Kill 
Tabulation, ete. 


Status of the Game Fund 
The condition of the “Game Fund” as of 
May 31, 1944 was quite satisfactory. It is 
but natural these days, perhaps more so than 
ever, that sportsmen should be interested not 
only in income and expenditures but also in 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The 


Burning 
Question 


By ‘\Lesmohe”’ 


| pot ye aig during the months of April and May in the spring, 
and during October and November in the fall, many farmers 
and other landowners get the urge to burn brush, stubble, or grown 
up weed fields. The reason for the burning may be good and 
thoroughly commendable. Destruction of active or dormant insect 
pests, their eggs and breeding places, preparation for breaking 
the ground in anticipation of planting, removal of eyesores from 
the landscape—these and other equally good excuses may prompt 
the firing of certain areas. The manner in which, and the care 
with which burnings are consummated, will determine whether 
they attain the result desired, and stop at that, or whether they 
exceed that objective and end in disastrous results from the con- 
servation standpoint. 

Controlled burnings, to be effective and bring about the desired 
results, must be carried on under conditions which in many cases 
will require the greatest care and vigilance. Brush piles to be 
burned must never be located where communicating strips of dry 
material join up with nearby woodland areas. Weed fieids extend- 
ing right up to timberland borders cannot be fired with safety. 
Constant attendance upon the job is absolutely necessary. The 
ounce of prevention here is verily worth many pounds of cure. 

While many striking instances might be cited where disastrous 
results followed a little carelessness or thoughtlessness on some- 
one’s part, a single case will be briefly mentioned. 

A couple of years ago a Centre County farmer set fire to several 
brush piles in rather close proximity to the dense second growth 
timber area known as the Barrens. At the noon hour he went 
to his nearby house for his dinner. Upon finishing the meal he 
was horrified to find that, in his short absence, the fire had 
spread to the nearby woodland, and despite all efforts of a large 
force of fire-fighters, quickly assembled and rushed to the scene, 
many hundreds of acres of fine hunting territory were quickly 
changed to a charred and blackened scene of utter desolation. 

Not only is the forest fire the greatest single destroying influence 
where timber is concerned; but wildlife .suffers immeasureably in 
the destruction of habitat, food supply and life itself. Then again 
obliteration of watershed cover and denudation of slopes result 
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The above is a photo of one of a series of six colored posters which the 
Commission hopes to have available for distribution early in 1945. 


in rapid run off of rainfall, erosion taking place apace, lowering of 
stream levels, and disaster to aquatic life. 

As regards wildlife, ground nesting birds first have their nests 
and eggs and young destroyed. No nest in any tree, however high, 
may escape. Birds and mammals flee this way and that attempting 
to escape high walls of flame with which they may be entirely or 
almost entirely surrounded. Countless creatures are burned out- 
right or suffocate in the blinding smoke. Tree dwelling animals 
such as squirrels, opossoms, and raccoons are roasted within their 
own doorways. While one might think that such large and swift 
and strong animals as deer and bears could escape easily, such is 
not always the case, and deer sometimes die in numbers in even 
small but severe forest fires. 

Just a few years ago all our newspapers told in large headlines 
of seven boys, members of a C.C.C. Camp in Cameron County, 
being burned to death in a fire which they were assisting in 
extinguishing. The fire was supposedly started by some one in 
the mistaken idea that it would better wildlife conditions, or 
perhaps bring about a greater huckleberry crop. 

I have never yet met a forester who would advocate the 
burning over of woodlands in order to promote a greater food 
supply or better habitat for wildlife. I have never known a 
farmer who would consent to having his woodlot or adjacent 
mountain land burned in order to bring about a greater blue- 
berry harvest. 

Forest fires not only destroy vast areas of tree growth of all 
ages, including often the largest virgin timber, leaving sometimes 
not a vestige of green as far as the eye can see, but the forest 
carpet of decayed vegetation, the humus, is burned right down 
to the sand and rock, the mineral soil, leaving no seed bed in 
which valuable plant life can get a foothold until after a long 
lapse of time. In the meantime we have all too often only a 
scene of utter desolation, of charred and blackened terrain, another 
addition to Pennsylvania’s millions of “desert” acres, the result of 
repeated disastrous forest conflagrations of past generations. 

During the era of C.C.C. Camps, of which at one time ninety- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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With Those in the Service 


“In these war torn days, markmanship, 
particularly with the rifle and pistol cannot 
be overemphasized. In our military camps 
great stress is placed on good marksmanship. 
Instructors and coaches are spending many 
tedious hours teaching the uninitiated how to 
shoot. I wonder if proper or due recognition 
has ever been given hunting as set up in 
these United States, and particularly in 
Pennsylvania, in the art of shooting. 


“Good marksmanship under difficult shoot- 
ing conditions is acquired only when one is 
imbued with a great pride and love for it, 
like any other vocation or hobby. The dif- 
ference between our Colonial riflemen and 
the British ‘smooth borers’ was a little more 
than the difference between the two arms. 
Behind the rifle was an individual who lived 
with and by his aim. His food was acquired 
by it, his life protected through it. He in- 
variably knew when he drew his bead what 
the result would be. His aim was his most 
prized possession. 

“Richard Bong who recently received offi- 
cial recognition for topping Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s record of twenty-six planes, was 
most of all not an ace aviator, not a rifle 
marksman, but a deer hunter in Wisconsin’s 
woods. He wanted a furlough tc come home 
from fighting the Japs and knocking down 
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their planes to see his folks, of course, but 
his most secretly nurtured desire was to 
time that visit with the opening of the 
Wisconsin deer season. Dick wanted of all 
things in his precarious and dangerous life 
to get another crack at his most beloved 
hobby and sport, deer hunting. The thrill 
of topping a bounding buck breaking 
through the brush at rip roaring pace, he 
wanted to live over again. Also to see if 
the deadly dynamite was still in his hand 
and trigger finger as he felt with rifle barrel 
for the open spots in the laurel or pine 
through which his quarry would pass. Of 
this skill and confidence is formed the stuff 
that counted so much on his side against the 
Zeros. 

“There are a lot of Dick Bong’s in our 
armed service. Would there were more. 

“People have scoffed at our game shooting 
on sentimental grounds, but we actually 
should thank God for the priceless heritage 
that had been bestowed upon America. The 
right of every citizen to take his rifle or gun 
in the woods or field has given our youth 
as priceless a gift as almost life itself. May 
it be preserved and perpetuated unto untold 
generations to come.”—Charles R. Lobs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
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“I guess it is about time I report in te 
the old office and at least let you know I 
am still alive—I am sorry to have waited 
so long before doing this, but I have been 
waiting until I. was more or less settled— 
and in the meantime I have seen quite a 
bit of the world. So now I will try to 
give you an account of my life in the 
army. 

“After going through the reception center 
at New Cumberland I was sent to Fort 
Custer, Michigan for basic training at the 
MPR.T.C—and it was a fairly rough 
twelve weeks. From there I went to the 
P.M.G. School where I saw Lt, Lichten- 
berger quite often although it was my luck 
never to have had him as an instructor. 
My next step was to the P.O.C. and the 
long, but none too boring trip which 
brought me here—and now I am once more 
working for the P.G:C.—but this time it is 
the Persian Gulf Command, rather than the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. I have 
been assigned to the Provost Marshal Divi- 
sion and am quite pleased about it—it 
promises to be auite interesting work. 

“While at Fort Custer I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Kellog Bird Sanctuary a 
few times and had some very interesting 
talks with Mr. Pirnie who is in charge of the 
place. Other than that I have had little 
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ehance to see or hear about conservation or 
wildlife. During a short stay in India I did 
see a few deer, foxes, and wolves—at least 
that is what I thought they were. I saw 
them from the trains and had no one I could 
ask about them, so the best I could do was 
guess as to their identities. However, I have 
been hearing of some good gazelle and boar 
hunting in this country that I intend to look 
into a little further at the first opportunity. 

“Now that I have an address that may be 
permanent I would appreciate being put on 
the mailing list for the Game News once 
more. I sure have missed not receiving it 
the last few months. 

“Give my regards to all back there—I will 
always be looking forward to the day when 
I can be back with you. And now that my 
day of moving appears to be over for a while 
I promise to keep in a little closer touch 
with you. Good Luck.”—Pfc. Donald E. 
Miller, 33681606, Hq. & Hq., Co. P. G. C., 
APO 523, c/o P. M., New York. 


“Greetings from the Sunny South. 


“lve been spending parts of the last three 
days on watch at a badly bungled forest fire 
on the area. It was supposed to have been 
extinguished last Wednesday; broke out over 
the weekend. We went out Sunday evening 
when it was at its height. It was pushed by 
a strong breeze and was a combination 
ground and crown fire. We held it at a road 
as that was the only way we could have 
stopped it. It was burning in a stand of pine 
trees and was ‘going to town. We also 
watched it a couple of days to see that it 
didn’t break out again. Apparently it has 
died down as we weren’t called out today. 
We need rain badly and it would finish off 
the fire and, we hope, settle the weather.”— 
Pvt. Joe Leiendecker, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


“The Navy has been trying to add to my 
education—have been sent here to Boat- 
swain’s School for the time being. Getting 
ready to get a crew aboard one of those 
little landing craft infantry. So perhaps Ill 
get a crack at Tojo after awhile. 


“This school is a bit different from the 
Game Commission Training School. Com- 
pared to this we sure had a lot of spare time 
up at Brockway.”—Temple A. Reynolds, 
Boatswain Mate School, U.S.N.A.T.B., Solo- 
mons, Md. 




















“That new boy seems to have misunder- 
Stood the instructions.” 
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“Enjoyed reading your autobiography in 
March Game News which I received yester- 
day. Here’s hoping this finds you feeling fine 
and enjoying the weather that June brings 
there. 


“We moved fast and light over here and 
have seen a lot of things happen, some of 
‘em not too pleasant, of course. At last 
though, I’ve had some of- what I joined up 
for, a far cry from any M. P. work. All in 
all we’re doing O.K. and our company has 
proven that they can take it and also dish it 
out, we’re proud of ’em. Had the pants 
damn near scared off me a time or two and 
not a bit ashamed to admit it either. Those 
things pass quickly though, at that. 

“Lots of rain, mud and hot sun! Bare 
from our waist up till nightfall, and bare- 
footed most of the time in the mud. 


“K” Rations and ‘10 in 1’ and not wanting 
for a thing we must have. We converted a 
‘Buff’ calf into ‘baby beef’ the other morning. 
that was too close to our line when it broke 
day. Best meat since the States. We’re 
watching for its old lady now! 

“Will be glad to hear from you. Give my 
regards to all.”—Lt. Robert (Bob) Latimer, 
117th M. P. Co. Avn. APO 629, New York. 


“I am still down here fighting the battle 
of Fort Benning as we old-timers cali it now. 
Have been here at the same thing for two 
years, now and naturally would like a 
change, but so far there seems none in sight. 


“Had a short furlough the middle of June 
and Pennsylvania never looked more beau- 
tiful to me than it did this time. 


“One afternoon I took a drive over to the 
training school and it sure looked swell. The 
buildings were all newly painted and the 
grass never looked nicer and greener. Went 
down to the dam and to the big spring and 
drank enough of that good cold water to 
sink a ship. Then went back up and over to 
the lookout rocks and sat there and looked 
over at the school until I can still see the 
picture of it yet. It could not have been 
more beautiful than it was that day. After 
sitting up there for over an hour, decided to 
drive out to the ‘Empire Ridge’ road and 
over to Earl Smith’s. The laurel was out in 
profusion and just at its best, pinks, whites 
and many other colors. Saw a few deer, but 
not many as there seems to be such a thick 
foliage this year. 

“Would just liked to have had some of the 
other fellows that are in the service along 
with me on that trip.”—Sgt. Wm. R. Overturf, 
6th Btry. Co. B—1st Platoon, Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. 


“Before me lies a PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEws magazine which I have been receiving 
from my brother for several months, of all 
magazines that I read, my favorite is this 
swell sportsman book. I hail from Renovo, 
Pennsylvania, Clinton County, one of the 
best hunting spots in Pennsylvania. Boy 
what I wouldn’t give to be back there in 
those beautiful forests, just to hike through 
the hills would satisfy my loneliness for 
those hills. If I ever see a coconut tree or a 
palm tree when I come back, I’ll whittle it 
down with an ax. 

“So far the only game I have seen here in 
New Guinea were wild boars, opossum, and 
a little fellow that is the image of a mink. 
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There are many beautiful varieties of birds 
and parrots. The mascot of our squadron is 
a three-month-old baboon, which was traded 
from the natives for two packages of cig- 
arettes. Many of our evenings are spent 
watching him go through his numerous 
tricks which he was taught since his transfer 
to the Souadron. It has been claimed that 
several deer have been spotted on this island; 
so far I have seen no signs of any. Do you 
by any chance know this to be a fact? 
Whenever I finish reading the PENNSYLVANIA 
GaME News I pass it on to other fellows who 
are from Pennsylvania. They must enjoy it 
a lot because they always ask me if I have 
received any more or the following month’s 
edition. You can rest assured that this mag- 
azine is greatly enjoyed deep in the New 
Guinea jungles by fellows who are Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen and fighters. We are doing 
our best to clear up this mess so we can re- 
turn to all the things we love. 

“With much success to your magazine and 
best of luck to all.”—Sgt. James J. Drabic, 
89th Attack Sauadron, APO 565, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


“At present ’m attached to the Military 
Police Section of the 1300th Service Unit. I 
have found that the training I received at 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s Train- 
ing School, and also the field work, has 
helped me greatly, both in basic training and 
with my present outfit. We are quartered in 
a building formerly used by the Goucher 
College for girls, and have our own mess 
hall, staffed by army personnel. This in- 
cludes K.P. duty for us according to the 
duty roster, Our duties vary from day to 
day, and consist mostly of street patrol, and 
patrolling train and bus stations. We also 
are detailed to train patrol duty between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia according to 
duty roster. Working hours change almost 
daily, and we are rotated to different posts 
in the city to enable us to become familiar 
with all phases of the work.”—A. J. Zay- 
cosky, 1300th Service Unit, M.P. Section, 24th 
and Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 


Who walked in the office while we were 
putting the finishing touches on this issue 
but Pvt. W. L. R. (Bill) Drake of the Di- 
vision of Public Information. He just fin- 
ished five months intensive training at Camp 
Crowder, Missouri, and is on his way to 
Camp Shenango, Pennsylvania. Good luck, 
Bill! 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“Look’you dope—this is the way it’s done.” 
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Jacob Bates Abbott, of Haverford, newly acquired full-time artist and author, look- 
ing over a series of colored posters he recently completed for the Commission. 


Commission Employs Full-time Illustrator and 
Naturalist--New Features Planned for 


Game 


On August 1 the Game Commission en- 
gaged the full-time services of Mr. Jacob 
Bates Abbott of Haverford, nationally known 
wildlife illustrator and naturalist, to assist in 
promoting the department’s educational pro- 


gram. 
Mr. Abbott, a graduate of Harvard where 
he majored in art and illustration, has 


achieved an enviable reputation in the con- 
servation field, not only through his draw- 
ings, which have appeared on the covers of 
many of the country’s foremost magazines, 
but through his interesting outdoor nar- 
ratives, the material for which he acquired 
in 25 years of intensive study and research 
of the habits of wild birds and animals. 
Having had much interest in wildlife, 
particularly in mammals since early boy- 
hood, he became seriously interested in bird 
study in southern California in 1928 where 
he did research at the California Institute 
of Technology and much field work with 
well known California ornithologists. He 
made four trips to the islands in Salton Sea 
and was one of the first to study the nesting 
colonies of gull-billed terns, in the most 
southerly known breeding place of this 
species. In 1934 he returned East and has 
been doing nature illustrating ever since. 
For a number of years he did considerable 
independent research at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. 
He has done a large series of bird draw- 
ings for the State of New Jersey, and re- 
cently illustrated the Encyclopedia of Ame- 





News 


ican Birds published by Doubleday Doran 
Co., New York. Many Game News readers 
will remember his outstanding covers, of 
which the one on this issue is his latest. 
They will also remember his interesting 
nature stories, more of which will be forth- 
coming as time goes on. 

He also furnished sometime ago a series 
of six colored posters depicting various 
phases of the Commission’s program. They 
are now in the hands of the printer and 
should be available for public distribution 
within the next few months. 

Mr. Abbott is an associate member of the 
American Ornithologists Union, American 
Museum of Natural History, and various 
other scientific groups, and has made field 
studies of birds and mammals in California, 
Arizona, Texas, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. He served in World War I as 
a 2nd Lieutenant of the 112th Infantry, 28th 
Division as a machine gun officer, was gassed 
at Chateau Thierry and subsequently dis- 
charged. 

Although all his new duties have not been 
fully outlined at this writing, the Commis- 
sion is, nevertheless, hopeful of establishing 
as one of his first assignments a series of 
cover paintings of all the game birds and 
mammals and fur-bearers in the Common- 
wealth. There is also contemplated a 
monthly natural history department, as well 
as a pictorial weekly or bi-monthly series 
of timely newspaper conservation topics. 


SEPTEMBER 


TOPICS x*x 


RICHARD GERSTELL HONORED 


Every year at its annual meeting, the 
Wildlife Society, a group made up of biolo- 
gists, game technicians, and _ sportsmen, 
award an honor scroll to the man who, in 
their opinion, has made the most outstanding 
contribution to the field of wildlife manage- 
ment. 

This year the honor was bestowed to one 
of our own Game Commission family, Mr, 
Richard Gerstell, Chief of the Division of 
Propagation and Research, for his paper on 
“The Place of Winter Feeding in Practical 
Wildlife Management.” This paper has been 
published by the Commission as a Research 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Gerstell at the present time is on 


military leave and is serving as a Lieutenant 


in the Navy. 


The members of the Bruin family in Penn- 
sylvania killed 167 sheep, 2 cows, 2 calves, 
and 1 hog, a total of 172 pieces of livestock, 
and destroyed 97 beehives during the period 
June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1944. The animals 
have been unusually destructive, due prob- 
ably to scarcity of natural food, and the 
damage claims amount to over $2,700—just 
a few dollars short of the $3,000 annual ear- 
marked allocation set aside for paying for 
depredations committed by these animals. 
Most of the damage was done in Potter, 
Tioga and McKean counties. 





These matters are now under advisement 
and will be announced as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Abbott’s affiliation with the Commis- 
sion will help reduce very materially the 
cost in money, time and effort heretofore 
spent in acquiring art work, the remunera- 
tion for which in money alone has equalled, 
if not exceeded, the compensation he will 
receive. 

In addition the readers of Game News 
will be directly benefited by his writings 
and his research experience. However, he 
will not devote his entire time to GAME 
News, but to the other educational needs of 
the Commission’s program, such as design- 
ing and illustrating bulletins, posters, ex- 
hibits, etc. 





* >. * 
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Photo by Mrs. Ray B. Fox 


Millard C. Johnson proudly displaying a fine 
trophy bagged in Jefferson County. 
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KNOW THEM BETTER 


Few people realize the enormous amount of 
minute detail that goes hand in hand with 
the acquisition of State Game Lands, there- 
fore the position of Game Land Engineer 
and Percy M. Lollich who holds it in the 
Division of Lands are very likely to be un- 
known to many. Nonetheless it is a very 
important one and Mr. Lollich is adminis- 
tering it admirably. 

With a wide experience on various engi- 
neering projects in this country and Canada 
ever since 1916, including such positions as 
Party Chief on a forest survey of over 50,000 
acres for the Canada Paper Company, As- 
sistant Engineer for the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Company of Williamsport, 
Pa., on land and railroad surveys, Party 
Chief on highway construction for the Mich- 
igan and Pennsylvania Highway Depart- 
ments, together with private work on over 
27,000 acres of State Game Lands prior to 
entering the service of the Commission in 
1936, Mr. Lollich is well equipped to handle 
this exacting phase of the land purchase 
program. 

He received his preparatory education at 
Kearney Military Academy, Kearney, Ne- 
braska, studied Forestry at Colorado Col- 
lege and Wymans Forestry School where he 
graduated in 1916, and subsequently com- 
pleted a three years International Corre- 
spondence in Civil Engineering. 


DENY HUNTING PRIVILEGES 


Hunting and trapping privileges of 47 
persons who were responsible for careless- 
ness and negligence in the use of firearms 
during the 1943 hunting season have been 
denied for periods of from one to five years 
beginning September 1, 1944. All revoca- 
tions were made by the Game Commission 
at its July meeting, following hearings in 
each case by a duly appointed referee. 
Twenty-one such cases were discharged. 

In addition, 326 persons were denied the 
right to hunt or trap because of flagrant 
violations of the Game Law, for which two- 
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year revocations were approved in most in- 
stances. 

Because of such infractions, a total of 781 
persons will be ineligible to hunt or trap in 
Pennsylvania this year, and only through 
such denial of privileges can the lives of 
innocent persons be protected and the wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth’s wildlife safe- 
guarded. 


DUCK SEASON INCREASED 


Due to the steady increase in the conti- 
nental migratory game bird population duck 
hunters throughout the country will have 
ten extra days of shooting and more liberal 
bag limits this year under regulations fixed 
by the Federal Government. 

The increase in the number of mallards, 
pintails, and widgeons has been notable and 
since these are the species mainly concerned 
with crop damages, the present liberalized 
bag limit is an effort to so scatter and con- 
trol them that agricultural losses‘ may be 
cut down. It is purely a temporary ex- 
pedient and the extra bag will be permitted 
only long enough to alleviate the present 
emergency, according to Federal authorities. 

American and redbreasted mergansers, 
both fish eaters and not considered edible, 
have become so numerous as to constitute a 
menace to fish propagation, consequently the 
Federal Government is permitting a bag of 
25 of these ducks in the hope that waterfowl 
hunters will decrease their numbers to a 
level where their depredations will not 
seriously interfere with fish raising programs. 
Even though not considered edible in the 
best duck hunting circles, the birds will offer 
some good shooting possibilities, as well as 
an opportunity for hunter-anglers to garner 
some choice feathers for fashioning flies. 

In addition to the regular daily duck limit 
of 10 (which shall not include more than 
one wood duck), 5 mallards, pintails, or 
widgeons, either singly or in the aggregate, 
may be taken. In addition to the daily limit 
for geese and brant, 4 blue geese may be 
taken. 

The shooting period will be from one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset until No- 
vember. On November 1, shooting as modi- 
fied by State Law, may not begin until 9:00 
A. M., and on November 2 and thereafter it 
begins at 8:00 A. M. and ends at 6:00 P. M., 
unless sunset occurs earlier. The taking of 
waterfowl by means of bait or with the aid 
of live decoys is not permitted. Sportsmen 
may retain birds lawfully taken for a period 
of 45 days following the close of the open 
season. ; 

See page 21 for seasons and bag limits, etc. 


SAFE AT HOME 


To escape Colorado hunters, two young 
doe deer recently jumped the _seven-foot 
fence which encloses the Denver Ordnance 
Plant, operated by Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., and are now being fed by patrol guards 
at the huge government-owned plant, which 
is daily turning out tons of small arms am- 
munition for the armed forces. 

At Remington’s Bridgeport, Conn., plant a 
herd of deer has for years been content to 
remain in the 327-acre park, where much 
firing is done each day, apparently better 
satisfied to associate with men handling con- 
trolled ammunition than take their chances 
in the native habitat. 
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KNOW THEM BETTER 
A Franklin Countian by birth, Harold L. 


Plasterer, Chief Clerk in the Division of 
Protection, a position to which he was as- 
signed only recently, came to Harrisburg 
in 1923 and shortly thereafter began his 
service with the Game Commission in the 
Bounty Division. He could not have found 
a better niche, and his early experience: as 
a trapper coupled with an enviable knowl- 
edge of furs in after years, culminated in his 
being appointed principal bounty claim clerk 
in 1936. In the interim he served respec- 
tively as a pelt examiner, trapping instruc- 
tor, and traveling game protector. 

“Pat”, as he is usually called by all his 
associates, is a true conservationist and a 
naturalist of no mean ability. He is a keen 
student not only of wildlife but of wild 
flowers and is an active member of the 
Harrisburg Natural History Society. His 
hobby is shooting crows. 

He was educated in Shippensburg where 
he attended high school, and in Harrisburg 
where he was a student of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 
Since the Commission recently made the 
bounty division an integral part of the De- 
vision of Protector, Mr. Plaster’s responsi- 
bilities naturally assume greater proportions, 
but by his past record we know that he 
will be able to cope with them. 


BOUNTY COOPERATION URGED 


In an effort to prevent a general exodus 
from the building in which its predatory 
animal control section is housed, the Com- 
mission urges all sportsmen and farmers who 
send in Goshawks or Great Horned Owls for 
bounty to draw the birds first, then salt well 
and pack them with excelsior or newspaper. 
Several “badly spoiled” specimens arrived 
recently, and the Commission fears that un- 
less proper care is taken of the birds before 
shipment the Express Company may refuse 
to deliver them. 

A reward of $4.00 is paid on adult Great 
Horned Owls and $2.00 on fledglings; and 
$2.00 on adult Goshawks and $1.00 on 
fledglings killed during the year beginning 
July 15, 1944. 
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Hon. Robert Lamberton, Vice-president of the Game Commission, with two of his 
friends proudly display a sizawle bag ox crows. His comp?” ~ns are, left, Dr. Marlin W. 
Heilman, Tarentum, and center, George W. Keppler, Meadville. 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“About 7:30 p.m., Friday, June 23, a tor- 
nado struck the western section of Washing- 
ton County and travelled in a southwesterly 
direction across the county. This storm did 
much damage to the trees in the woods 
through which it passed. It uprooted and 
broke off many den trees, killed some game 
and destroyed much property. Some of the 
larger pieces of timber may become better 
rabbit territory as a result of this destruction 
due to the fact that it will be impossible to 
remove much of the fallen timber.”—Game 
Protector Carl C. Stainbrook, Washington. 


“The outstanding event in Greene County 
during June was the tornado that swept 
across the county from the neighborhood of 
Amity, through Chartiers and Dry Tavern 
and on across the river to Fayette County. 
It left death and destruction in its path 
wherever it went, uprooting trees three feet 
in diameter and even blowing houses away. 
Flying debris killed several people. I heard 
of some dead game and no doubt there 
was plenty of it killed; also many trees that 
had been food bearers and homes for game 
were completely destroyed. 


“The next event that was unusual was the 
appearance of a couple of beavers in the dam 
across Browns Run in Morgan Township that 
furnishes the water supply for the coal town 
of Mather. They are very tame and ap- 
proach to within a few feet of people who 





go to the dam to see them every evening. 
They cut down willows and apple trees and 
sit there as unconcerned as if they were 
raised in captivity. Their house is built 
within seventy-five feet of an improved road, 
making it possible for anyone to see them 
in the evening between seven and nine 
o’clock without even leaving their cars. 


“I reported them to the Harrisburg office, 
which in turn notified Mr. Bob Ford of 
Homestead. He has been here at least four 
nights taking pictures of them under arti- 
ficial lights. Pictures were taken of them 
swimming, diving, eating and apparently 
cleaning each other’s coats. They are last 
year’s beavers, apparently on the road, and 
they must have come a good way because 
to the best of my knowledge there are no 
others in the vicinity."-—-Game Protector John 
F. Blair, Waynesburg. 


“A group of Members of Port Matilda 
Sportmen’s Association went to the farm of 
Blowers Woodring on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 12, and aided in hauling in his hay 
crop. 

Mr. Woodring has just returned from the 
Philipsburg Hospital, where he was a surg- 
ical patient. His cooperation to Sportsmen 
by allowing them to hunt on his land is 
greatly appreciated and this was one deed 
the members could do for him in return. 

Members who participated were George 
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Rhule, Charles Steele, P. B. Woodring, Rex 
Ganoe, A. Q. Williams, John Miles, Harry 
Marshall, Ellery Knarr, John Wagner, Junior 
Knarr, Boyd Wagner and Jerry Seeger. 

Lunch was served by Mrs. Woodring and 
Mary Jane Harpsters.” — Jerry Seeger, 
(member) Port Matilda Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. 


“On Sunday morning, June 25, I re- 
ceived a call that a dead deer was in the 
back yard of a Mr. Haus, 729 North Front 
Street, Reading. This being in the central 
and thickly built up section of the city, I 
called Deputy Walter Ganster and asked him 
if he would investigate the report. He 
called back that a buck deer had been in 
several yards of the neighborhood and had 
finally entangled its head in a wire mesh 
fence. A beautiful bed of flowers on either 
side of the fence was ruined during the 
struggle."—Game Commissioner Harry H. 
Rickert, Boyertown. 


“I received a call from M. McKenzie, 
Akley, Pa, R. D. No. 2 that he had lost 
over -a hundred dollars worth of chickens 
from raccoon depredations, and not being 
a trapper, he wanted to know if I would 
help him. Deputy Clude Hansen and I 
drove up and set a couple of traps for him. 
The first night Mr. McKenzie checked his 
traps at midnight and found a skunk. He 
killed the skunk and reset the trap. In 
the morning he had a large female raccoon. 

“The next night he caught a stray cat and 
a mongrel dog. A night or two later he 
caught a great horned owl. The bait used 
were chickens killed by the raccoon and all 
traps were set on the ground beside the 
coop. At this writing Mr. McKenzie called 
and said he had caught two more skunks.”— 
Game Protector George L. Norris, North 
Warren. 





Photo by Cpl. Hugh B. Wagner, Jr. 


While hunting crows recently in Lebanon 
County Cpl. Wagner and a friend observed a 
groundhog walking around in circles with what 
they thought was a piece of paper in its 
mouth. Instead the inquisitive animal had 
stuck its head in a tin can and was at a loss 
to know what to do about it. After snapping 
a picture of the hapless creature the = 
men removed the can and the grateful 
went on its way. 
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“Have a pet red fox kit (Red) which I 
got when about two days old. He is very 
tame and I let him out of his pen for a 
run once in awhile. My boy has a young 
white leghorn rooster which he got for 
Easter. A couple of weeks ago I let the 
fox out and did not see the rooster behind 
me. The fox started to sneak up and got 
set to spring on the rooster just as it spied 
him. The rooster, much to the kit’s surprise, 
let drive at him. The fox fled and the 
rooster chased him out of the yard, which 
proves that a good offense is also a good 
defense. The rooster chases the kit every 
time he gets out now. The fox teases the 
rooster but stays out of reach. 

“Now you fellows that claim foxes kill 
chickens, come on. Tell those fox hunters 
I'll sell them a good fox propaganda picture. 

“Some day this rooster will run into a 
counter-attack, and then ‘finis.’”—Game Pro- 
tector Frank L. Coen, New Castle. 





“On Thursday morning, June 8, while 
travelling in the South Mountains, Cumber- 
land County, with Mr. C. R. Studholme, Re- 
search Assistant, Shippensburg, we observed 
a ruffed grouse crossing the road a few 
yards in front of our car. We brought the 
car to a quick stop as we saw a considerable 
number of chick grouse scrambling through 
the underbrush. We were unable to make 
an accurate count of the chicks, but thought 
there were about fourteen, possibly three or 
four days old. We returned to the car and 
were about to leave when we heard a grouse 
chick making a noise as though something 
had caught it. I looked through the under- 
brush and saw the chick fluttering. Hurry- 
ing to the spot I found the youngster 
dangling by its leg from the twig of a 
sweet fern about a foot from the ground. 
In releasing the bird I found it had really 
become fast and in all probability would 
have died. This is one more cause of mor- 
tality among young grouse.”—Game Protector 
George D. Bretz, Shippensburg. 





“It would greatly please.-me to see some 
restrictive measure placed on the house cat 
in our State. I am well satisfied that the 
stray house cat as well as the home tabby 
greatly deplete our stock of young rabbits 
during the summer months. It is a very 
common sight to see some cat carrying or 
dragging a young rabbit around, and usually 
these cats are too close “to some house to 
safely write ‘finis’ to their escapades. I do 
not think there is any predator, wild or 
domestic, destroys more young rabbits than 
the cat.”—Game Protector Maynard R. Mil- 
ler, Honesdale. 





“While on a trip from headquarters to 
Game Lands 176 accompanied by Homer 
Hess we were crossing Buffalo Run valley 
on Route No. 322 when something fell out 
of an oak tree that leaned over the highway 
onto the cement road. It seemed to be 
stunned so Hess jumped out and finished 
killing a weasel.” . . . 

“I killed two large yellow rattlesnakes 
on Wallace Run, State Game Lands 103 one 
afternoon. Both were about 4 feet long.”— 
‘yea Protector Elmer L. Pilling, Philips- 
urg. 
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“I now have data of one sort or another 
on 39 quail nests. Of course in some cases 


the information is not worth much. How-. 


ever I have good data on many. On 12 I 
have hatching figures; and am _ watching 
one nest now (I had three active ones 
Saturday, but two of them hatched over the 
week-end) and if nothing breaks it up Ill 
have some more good data. 

“Reports of broods are coming more 
regularly now. However in nearly every 
case they are not accurate as to the 
number of chicks in the brood, nor as to the 
age of the chicks. 

“Ike Baumgardener killed a Broad-winged 
hawk Saturday. I opened the stomach to 
have a look for myself before putting it in 
formaldehyde. It contained two grasshoppers 
and a very small fledgling that I was unable 
to identify. This fledgling was a perching 
bird of some sort; and must have been taken 
from the nest, as it had no feathers except 
a very few pin feathers. It was about the 


MN 


size of a peanut shell.”—Field Research In- 
vestigator C. R. Studholme. 


“On July 1 I had the privilege of seeing 
one of the most beautiful sights an outdoor- 
man can see in a life-time. It was the 
invasion of Brady’s Lake, Monroe County, 
by the fishermen, all with the same thought 
—catching a bass or two and enjoying the 
privilege of fishing from boats again. At 
5:15 a.m. there were about 1000 fishermen 
hard at work trying their luck.”—Game Pro- 
tector Peter A. Zikosky, Minooka. ° 


“Corn on the food patches on Game Lands 
No. 95 this year was high on July 1—an 
excellent stand. This is a year of plenty 
in this locality. We have mast, fruit, berries 
and all the necessary elements to insure a 
good food supply for game this fall and 
winter. We also have an excellent crop of 


—— 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Informed that a Killdeer had laid her eggs on a gravel road near Camp Hill, just 
across the river from Harrisburg, your editor took several photos by remote control, and 
succeeded in getting several shots of the bird coming to and sitting on its rocky nest. 
Although numerous cars passed within a foot of the incubating bird it paid no atten- 
tion to them. Upon walking by, however, it would jump off the eggs, feign crippled- 


ness, and try to lure me away from the spot. 
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young squirrels, rabbits, raccoons and a fair 
showing of grouse. Ringnecks are plentiful 
in the southern end of the county, and all 
we need is to get this war over for a dandy 
hunting season.”—Game Protector R. P. 
Schmid, Slippery Rock. 


“On July 7 Game Protectors Woodward 
and Bachman and myself were hunting crows 
near Wills Mountain. We drove to the 
turkey area on State Game Lands No. 48 
to help gather turkey eggs. I was looking 
for nests in the thick clump of bushes when 
I nearly stepped on a rattlesnake. The rep- 
tile was sucking turkey eggs. There were 
five eggs in the nest and all were crushed. 
Three of them had been completely cleaned 
out and the snake was working on the 
others. With the assistance of Bachman and 
Woodward the snake was killed. It had 
seven rattles——Game Protector John S. Ditt- 
mar, Loysburg. 


“Noticed many small pheasants recently, 
some as large as full grown quail, though 
not so many per flock. Young rabbits and 
gray squirrels also are plentiful and seem 
to be on the increase. The delayed hay- 
making due to rain was in favor of the game 
as many of the birds had already left the 
nests."—Game Protector R. E. Holtzapple, 
Mt. Gretna. 


“On Saturday June 10 while returning 
from the rabbit propagation area at Paradise 
Furnace, about 4% mile from the area I ob- 
served a groundhog with fur comparable in 
color to a light yellow domestic cat. Men- 
tioning this experience to some groundhog 


hunters I was informed that about 2 miles ° 


from my headquarters they had been shoot- 
ing on several occasions at an albino wood- 


chuck last season, but scored no hits.”— 


Game Protector William Lane, Hustontown. 
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“The rabbit crop this year is looking very 
good. I noticed many young ones in my 
travels over the county. I also observed a 
few young grouse, though not an extra large 
supply, and many young groundhogs. The 
deer are red now and look very well. They 
seem to have a very good supply of fawns.” 
—Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clear- 
field. 


“Numbers of black bears have been seen 
during the last half of June. On June 20, 
while patrolling on Game Lands No. 116, a 
black bear came up to within 20 feet of 
where I was standing. Two hours later the 
driver of the Sunoco gas truck saw a very 
large black bear cross Route 6 in Dingman 
Township near Shohola Falls Post Office. 
Several others have reported seeing black 
bears in their localities. It appears the 
animals are doing a lot of travelling . 

“Large numbers of small woodchucks are 
being observed even in the forest areas, in 
fact many more young were observed this 
month than during the past few summers 


“Spotlight shooting started about the last 
week of this month, and with rationing and 
no deputies, it looks as though the real 
night work has begun . 

“Coveys of grouse with from four to ten 
birds have been observed; an exception was 
a covey of 16 seen near Rock Hill Pond... 

“Many broadwinged hawks have been 
seen, particularly along the old woods roads 
and the less frequented back country roads 


“Predatory creatures killed this month in- 
cluded dogs, cats, crows and hawks.”—Game 
Protector John H. Lohmann, Milford. 


“While talking with Deputy Lawrence Reib 
the other day after seeing a great horned 
owl lying in his yard, he told me the winged 
predator was the fifteenth one he caught on 
his farm in the last two years. 

“The other day while on patrol on the 
Tionesta Creek near the highway south of 
Kellettville I found an albino buck lying 
there with a broken back. I disposed of the 
animal at once. There were no marks on 
its hide to show how it met its untimely 
death."—Game Protector Carl B. Benson, 
Tionesta. 


“Flood waters that covered all the low 
lands in the northeastern part of Tioga 
County last week probably killed a great 
number of young rabbits and ringnecks.”— 
Game Protector Hugh E. Baker, Wellsboro. 


“Went to make repairs to Dothan valley 
road gate so Mr. Foust could put his lock 
on, and found that someone had damaged 
the lock and had pulled the sign-board off. 
I took the pieces of board to the State Police 
in Chambersburg to see if they could get 
fingerprints. This is the second time that 
the sign has been torn off. . . 

“Game feed of all kinds will be plentiful 
in this section, and I see lots of squirrels 
and grouse, but not too many turkeys.”— 
Game Protector D. H. Franklin, Upper Stras- 
burg. 


SEPTEMBER 


“About 7:00 p.m. on June 23 a hurricane 
hit Indiana County starting around Willet in 
the northwestern part of the county and 
ending around Strongstown in the south- 
eastern part. It varied in width from one- 
quarter to a mile wide, causing great prop- 
erty damage and killing two people and in- 
juring several. I assisted State Police in 
clearing roads, directing traffic and looking 
for casualties until 3:00 a.m. 

“A few days ago I received a post card 
from a party in Indiana as follows: ‘Game 
Warden of Indiana, your rabbits, rats and 
squirrels are causing me some damage. If 
you don’t want them hurt you had better 
come and get them.’”—Game Protector 
Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana. 


“Game Protector John Blair of Greene 
County recently located a pair of beavers 
building a house and working in a water 
company reservoir in the vicinity of Mather. 
Lecturer - Photographer Robert Ford of 
Homestead, Pa., was informed and made a 
number of trips in an effort to obtain some 
good close-ups of the animals at work. With 
the assistance of Mr. Blair and Supervisor 
Rollin Heffelfinger, he took several hundred. 
feet of colored film, a number of ‘stills’ and 
some black and whites, a lot at night with 
the use of artificial lights. It is hoped some 
of this material will be available to the 
Commission at a later date. The animals ap- 
peared unusually tame and were undis- 
turbed by either the presence of humans or 
the use of lights. 


“The freak tornado which recently passed 
through parts of western Pennsylvania caus- 
ing untold property damage and loss of 
human life also wrought much havoc in 
the forest area through which it travelled. 
Practically all timber in its path was leveled 
for a width of from 100 yards to as much as 
a mile. Refuge roads were blocked, wires 
broken and signs demolished. Just how 
much game was actually killed is hard to 
estimate. Song birds caught in its fury were 
undoubtedly killed; quite likely deer as well. 
Raccoons and squirrels caught in den trees 
also probably were destroyed. One re- 
deeming factor may be the additional amount 
of browse furnished by the leveling of this 
forest growth.”—Game Protector Rollin Hef- 
felfinger, Irwin. 





Photo by Wm. Foxall 


Left, Johnny Mast and Leon Taylor, Phila- 
delphia, with their catch of fifteen ringtails 
last season, all taken within twenty miles, of 
the Quaker City. 
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1944 


“In contacting sportsmen and farmers in 
Westmoreland County I find that we have 
a nice breeding season and a good increase 
of young game, and expect to have plenty 
of feed. Am not having much complaint of 
damage to gardens by game. . . . On June 
13 I attended, a meeting of sportsmen and 
farmers in the Livermore section which was 
well attended and showed very good feeling 
between the both groups. Gave a talk on 
game conservation and predator control.”— 
Game Protector Wm. H. Matthews, Rector. 


“The tornado of June 23. struck several 
places on Game Lands No. 26. The section 
damaged was a part of the Cedar Swamp 
area where the storm followed the boundary 
line for some distance, blowing all sizable 
timbeP down, etc. The gale then proceeded 
into Refuge No. 26A where it struck again 
in the section where the refuge road 
switches. It crossed the refuge road three 
times and filled it with fallen trees, stumps, 
etc. It then passed on to Rhoades Run sec- 
tion where it followed the old road and 
closed same for approximately one-half mile. 
The total area struck that I saw would esti- 
mate from 40 to 50 acres, on which was some 
pretty fair timber .. . ” 

“In the past week while painting boundary 
lines on No. 26 the men and I have seen 
three fawns and two flocks of young grouse.” 
—Game Protector Jack L. DeLong, Portage. 


“Game food looks very good at present 
throughout this section. Grapes, dogwood and 
ground ash, acorns and nuts are plentiful.”— 
Game Protector Orrie E. Smith, Amaranth. 


“There have been several flocks of young 
turkeys reported to me this year, most of 
them with from 11 to 15 in each flock.”— 
Game Protector R. F. Turley, Martinsburg. 


“Prospects for a fair nut crop are good. 
Most all nut-bearing trees have a fair crop 





Photo by Dennis R. Smith 
Above is a 16 point, 185. pounder killed the 


second day of the 1943 season by Robert 

Doney, 15, on White Deer Mountain. He was 

> = boy. The antlers had a spread of 
nches. 
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developed, with beech being the heaviest.”— 
Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, Mehoopany. 


“Quite a few fawns have been reported as 
seen. None have been picked up as yet. I 
have seen several groups of young grouse 
during the past month.”—Game Protector 
Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 


“Despite the inclement weather this past 
spring, turkey hens are showing up at scat- 
tered locations with fairly large numbers of 
young. Evidently with all the rain we had 
there were enough warm and hot days inter- 
spersed to enable the young to survive. 
Groundhogs seem to be more plentiful this 
year than last. Rabbits as yet have not been 
noticed to any great extent along the roads, 
indicating that they may not be too plentiful 
to date."—Game Protector Ross G. Metz, 
Petersburg. ‘ 


“On June 30 I went to the turkey propaga- 
tion area to try and find out how many 
young turkeys were in the area. It was 
some job. There were about three different 
sizes of birds in the area, some almost the 
size of grouse, some about the size of quail, 
and others that looked like day-old chicks. 
I saw five different hens with young on the 
inside of the area and one hen on the out- 
side. The way she acted some of her flock 
was on the outside and some on the inside. 
There was one hen in the area that never 
nested. She would lay her eggs along the 
fence in a different place. Almost every time 
she layed an egg it was broken. They 
seemed to have a very thin shell. There were 
three gobblers in the area most of the time 
this year. We had a very hard rain storm 
on June 23. I found four young turkeys 
that looked as though they had drowned in 
this storm. I don’t know how many more 
were lost this way. I would say I saw from 
75 to 80 young birds on June 30 when I 
opened up the gates on the area.”—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper. 


“During the past month I killed 27 crows, 
6 stray dogs, 2 porcupines, and 1 sharp- 
shinned hawk. . . 

“On June 23 I saw a swarm of honey bees. 
They were heavy enough to break down two 
limbs on a Sumac bush. At the time it was 
raining a little and they were quite tame. 
I watched them for some time and every few 
minutes several bees would take off to hunt 
for a suitable home. 


“I put up some crows in the corn field to 
keep the other crows from pulling out the 
corn, but they only lasted a couple of days 
because some turkey vultures decided to 
make a meal on them.”—Game Protector 
George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 


“In many cases where woodchucks cleaned 
out holes dug previous to this year I noticed 
bones from rabbits and pheasants. At one 
particular hole on Game Lands, No. 146 there 
was quite a pile of bones and the remains 
of at least four rabbits and several other 
animals. This would indicate that in many 
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' Photo by John Reto 


Joseph Reto, Kunkletown, and his two 
terriers, Nell and Spider, with a nice bag of 
gtay — taken last winter in Northampton 
County. 


cases these retreats are death traps for game 
when pursued by weasels, minks and gray 
foxes. These predators do not stop when 
the game they are after go into a hole but 
continue after their prey.”—Game Protector 
Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


“While plowing a sod field a few weeks ago 
a ringneck pheasant hen suddenly flew out 
of the tall grass between the tractor, and 
plows. I did not see the exact spot she came 
from, but noticed as she flew across the 
plowed ground that she seemed to be in- 
jured, and could hardly fly. I decided to 
investigate, so stopped the tractor and walk- 
ed back and discovered that the rear wheel 
of the tractor had run over a nest contain- 
ing sixteen eggs. The part that amazed me 
was that the hen apparently sat still until 
the wheel was about, or did run over her, 
as there were feathers all around. I then 
looked for the hen, which had flown into 
the woods some 100 feet away, but could not 
locate her, so I do not know if she was in- 
jured enough that she died or not.”—Clifford 
Bassett, Sunbury. 


FEATHERED WEATHER PROPHET 


A South Dakota farmer’s pet pheasant was 
wounded in the leg by an unknown hunter. 
The farmer patched the injured member up 
with a splint but the bird’s leg was left with 
a definite “rheumatic condition.” 

For years now, this pet pheasant has 
served the farmer as a weather forecaster. 
Before the farmer goes to bed in wintertime 
he takes a look to see where Old Pete is. 
If he’s perched on the fence, everything is 
okay. If he’s in the chicken house, it’s a 
sure sign some “weather” is on the way, and 
the farmer calls his boys to help get the 
stock in. 

“Sometimes Old Pete has a hard time de- 
ciding,” the farmer says. “Sometimes he'll 
go in and come back out to his roost on 
the fence three or four times during early 
evening. But by bedtime, he’s made up 
his mind and he’s always right.” 
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Federal Funds Apportioned 
Under Pittman-Robertson Act 


The apportionment of $806,500 among the 
States for the restoration and development 
of their wildlife resources during the fiscal 
year 1945 under the terms of the Pittman 
Robertson Act was announced recently by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

The sum allotted to the States for 1945 
is the smallest since the Act became effective 
on July 1, 1938. Apportionments in the three 
previous years provided $910,000 in 1944; 
$1,128,000 in 1943; and $2,530,000 in 1942. 

Since participating States are required to 
contribute 25 per cent of the cost of projects, 
the total Federal apportionment of $806,500 
plus the States’ contributions will make $1,- 
075,333 available for wildlife restoration 
projects this year. All projects are approved 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service on behalf 
of Secretary Ickes to determine whether they 
are sound in character and design. 

The funds used by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the Federal Air program come 
from the 10 per cent excise tax on am- 
munition and sporting arms. Although the 
income from this tax is earmarked for wild- 
life restoration work, it can be expended 
only on the authorization of Congress. The 
authorization this year was $900,000, of 
which $82,500 will be required for adminis- 
tration of the program, $9,000 for the conduct 
of wildlife projects in Alaska and $2,000 for 
the same purpose in the Virgin Islands, 
leaving $806,500 for the States. 

Michigan, Texas, and Pennsylvania will 
receive the three largest of the allotments 
which are made in accordance with the size 
of the States and the number of hunting 
licenses they sell. California, New York, 
and Ohio rank fourth, fifth, and sixth, re- 
spectively. 


All States are eligible to participate in 
the apportionment of the funds with the 
exception of Nevada, which has not passed 
assent legislation, and South Dakota. The 
latter was ruled ineligible to participate last 
year due to legislation enacted in the State 
in March 1943 which resulted in a diversion 
of license receipts. Under the terms of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act funds may not be 
provided to States which divert license fees 
paid by hunters to any purpose other than 
the operation of the State Fish and Game 
Departments. 


Allotments to each State for 1944-45 are 
as follows: Alabama, $12,930.73. Arizona, 
$17,052.30; Arkansas, $10,312.82; California, 
$34,493.03; Colorado, $23,654.02; Connecticut, 
$2,538.83; Delaware, $1,054.23; Florida, $11,- 
061.79; Georgia, $10,977.01; Idaho, $17,211.58; 
Illinois, $23,673.08; Indiana, $23,652.97; Iowa, 
$18,504.73. 

Kansas, $15,851.77; Kentucky, $9,234.75; 
Louisiana, $13,011.88;, Maine, $9,710.47; Mary- 
land, $5,504.77; "Massachusetts, $5,279.41. 
Michigan, $47,452.82; Minnesota, $29,734.80; 
Mississippi, $12,886.19; Missouri, $19,724.82. 
Montana, $24,836.88; Nebraska, $16,698.95; 
Nevada, $15,561.47. New Hampshire, $4,117.49; 
New Jersey, $7,189.62; New Mexico, $17,- 
506.10; New York, $34,161.28; North Carolina, 
$14,036.68; North Dakota, $12,125.47; Ohio, 
$33,099.96. 


Oklahoma, $14,205.85; Oregon, $18,342.60; 


Pennsylvania, $38,416.59. Rhode Island, 
$638.75; South Carolina, $8,431.74; South 
Dakota, $15,808.87; Tennessee, $12,312.05; 


Texas, $41,692.55; Utah, $16,000.46; Vermont, 
$3,628.56; Virginia,’ $13,048.42. Washington, 
$22,299.09; West Virginia, $11,420.90; Wis- 
consin, $20,303.40; and Wyoming, $15,107.47. 
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MILLIONS IN FURS 


The fur catch in the United States and 
Alaska last year was worth approximately 
$100,000,000 to trappers, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, announced 
recently after a survey of State and Terri- 
torial statistics. 

At least 19% million animals were taken 
by trappers during the year and this. figure 
may be considerably below the actual take 
since a number of states do not keep accu- 
rate records of the catch, Dr. Gabrielson 
declared. 

Louisiana, in the number of pelts taken, 
far out-ranked all other states, with a total 
of 4,470,498. This was due to the tremendous 
muskrat population found along the many 
miles of creeks, rivers, and bayous if the 
state. Out of Louisiana’s total take of pelts, 
4,076,785 were muskrat. 

Minnesota was in second place with a take 
of 1,667,794 fur animals, followed by Wiscon- 
sin with 1,559,207, North Dakota with 1,403,- 
233, Michigan with 895,540, Maryland 800,000 
and Pennsylvania 779,681. 

Although nearly half the furs sold in this 
country before the war were imported and 
these imports, except for karakul, rabbit, 
and a few other species have been much re- 
duced, the U. S. fur trade is still brisk. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue collected $54,- 
925,218 in taxes on sales of fur and fur- 
trimmed apparel sold at retail during 1943. 
This sum, representing a 10 percent tax, 
indicates that retail sales of fur apparel for 
the year amounted to nearly $550,000,000. 

The tax collection report shows that New 
York led the country in fur-apparel sales, 
followed in order by [Illinois, California, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Minnesota, Connecti- 
cut, Wisconsin, and Indiana. Such sales 
were up in most states and in some, where 
new war industries had been located, sales 
nearly doubled. 

Regulations governing the trapping of fur 
animals are made by the individual states, 
and not by the Federal government. In some 
states either no information as to the num- 
ber and kinds of animals trapped is required 
by the State government or such informa- 
tion is meager. For this reason estimates as 
to the annual take of fur animals for the 
country as a whole are necessarily inexact. 

A detailed resume of the fur catch in each 
of the reporting states is now available as 
Wildlife Leaflet 253 from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


The Arctic Tern is the champion long- 
distance bird. Its annual trip totals between 
10,000 and 11,000 miles from its breeding 
grounds in the North to wintering quarters 
in the southern seas. The round trip is over 
20,000 miles. 


FOX PETITION GRANTED 


Last month we announced that on June 
25 the Susquehanna County Fox Hunter’s 
Association filed a petition for a _ special 
season to hunt or chase foxes with dogs in 
that county during 1944. This petition was 
granted. The special fox season in Sus- 
quehanna County began August 14, and is 
valid until March 31, 1945. 
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DR. BELL RETIRES 


After an association of 28 years with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, of the United 
States Department of the Interior, and its 
predecessor agencies, Dr. William Bonar Bell, 
principal biologist and chief of the Division 
of Wildlife Research, retired on August 1. 

“We are reluctant to lose Dr. Bell,” com- 
mented Dr. Gabrielson, Chief of the Service. 
“He has been a tireless worker. From the 
very day he joined our organization (then 
the Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture) on July 1, 1916, 
as an assistant biologist, he took hold of his 
work with ability and enthusiasm. We shall 
miss him, both officially and personally.”— 
So will those of us who have had association 
with him. Ed. 


“BYE (BUY) BABY BUNTING” 


When the skin of the lowly rabbit, hunted 
by more American sportsmen than any other 
single species of game, is incorporated into 
Milady’s “fur” coat, Molly Cottontail finds 
she has an impressive array of relatives. 
Some of her kinfolks become known as: 
French Seal, French Beaver, Beaverette, 
Chapchilla, Chinchillette, Coney, or Cony, 
Ermiline, Erminette, Marmotine, Moline, 
Near Seal, Polar Seal, Lapin, Sealine, 
Squirrellette and Squirrelline. 





HUNTERS YOU KNEW 


Gun-Toten Tom 


There are guys who have fun 
Getting gay with a gun 
And just such a chap was Tom Carroll. 
He’d flip it; he’d flop it; 
He’d catch it; he’d drop it; 
And pull it about by the barrell. 


His last negligence 
Was his crawl ’neath the fence, 
And he towed his gun as he went; 
Of course it was loaded, 
Trigger tripped, shell exploded; 
He hadn’t a chance to repent. 
—Carsten Ahrens. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See Special 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 
a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
SO, SEN Sake A bee cuin capeha des deeequrecieews eee 10 
i PD: civevssateng caw dsipeue et cecenwnes oe 15 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) .............+..  vaeos 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 1..... _ Se Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ......ccececeeceses Msgs ie 12 
RRADOIGS, COSTOTTAL cn cicccctccsccccccccosesocceosce eee 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6..... 24 
EE hk nikal sou Guu’ sde whew CUR a eenerDecme Unlimited ..... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1945 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ...... eseee Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1945 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ......cccscccccccccccess ae eee ov. 15.. Nov. 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ..... PF idvas i BASS Ss Oct. 23.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* ..........es0. 0 seeee ee adie Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...........ssecececceees Se oe Un- 
limited ..... July 1.. Sept. 30 

Bear, Over one year old by individual ............ tes 1) 
Bear, Over One year old by hunting party of three EES 2 Nov. 27.. Nov. 30 

i IS be wg dn bad Sede eteas cere Meds 6 K8 oho Bicises 2) 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1 ..... 3} Dec. 1.. Dec. 16 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6..... __ ieeeniers . aT : 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


I BI I Ni coe cb kpc oe Chawla taubeivsinnds Unlimited } 

SS deh CLG cans noc is hae os Mnkaeed eweuenbnues Unlimited j°***’ Mov. 3... FO 1, 108 
Bees: Cae SER CAT)” 5, cicnvacecacceccaveeds Unlimited ....... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)* - Bites Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1945 
NE. Fig cabavae tec eeecede }cbaus adetenianaek Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 
Westmoreland closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Noen- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 
County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


1944 

Daily Open Seasons 

Limits (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
A cae bcs s ccnadbov dl danhebana cele pAskektuah debe ebeyeewewenls 25 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
SHUN was eWecledl) Ns Wis bdaldbela edu coder bebe ere eekediee rakes 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers 

COR GNOND Ohua:cy ss cud neko wna Chalice PeneWawwbaewes 10* 

American and Redbreasted Merganmsers ... .............--005. 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 
ee UD TI Tacs oot ctw Saeed nn eOlESd sd ebcadhdneeh eae 2* 
IIL 6 hn tdi tin'y 5-0'wy o.c'e's0't bos V5 hae ee Oee Care aban see ee Ara 4 Oct. 14-Oct. 28 


*Exceptions—In addition to the regular daily duck limit of 10 (which shall not include more 
than one (1) Wood Duck), 5 Mallards, Pintails or Widgeons, elther singly or in the 
aggregate, may be taken. In addition to the daily limit for Geese and Brant, 4 Blue 
Geese may be taken. 


Possession Limit—Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening 
day), but only one (1) Wood Duck and the daily limit of American and Redbreasted 
Mergansers. Other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 45 days after season. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Doves, Ross’s Geese, and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive open seasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulations automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before sunrise 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, 
when shooting before 9 A. M. is unlawful. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 
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An Accounting to the Sportsmen 


their bank balance, and “reserves.” These 
and sundry questions can best be answered 
by subdividing the Game Fund balance as 
of May 31, 1944 into its several component 
parts, as follows: 

1. Balance as of May 31, 1944, $2,095,551.87 
—The balance available, per statement which 
accompanies this article, was the largest 
amount in the Game Fund at the end of 
any fiscal year in the Commission’s history. 
As previously stated, this does not mean 
that under the current license fees the 
Commission finds it difficult to expend 
judiciously all the monies paid into the 
“Game Fund” by the sportsmen. Informa- 
tion which appears elsewhere in this article 
fully substantiates the need for unusually 
large reserves at this time—a financial safe- 
guard which most industrial concerns have 
or are providing. 

2. Commitments as of May 31, 1944, $207,- 
137.99—In the orderly course of business it 
becomes necessary to make commitments 
against the current operating expenses for 
a given year which cannot be paid during 
said period. Money for the payment thereof 
must be deducted from the fiscal year 
balance. 

3. Unallocated and unexpended balances, 
$392,735.48—Under a sound financial program 
established many years ago, the Commission 
expects to have a sizable surplus in the 
nature of unallocated and unexpended bal- 
amces at the end of every fiscal year to 
carry over to the next year for budgetary 
purposes. The unallocated money refers to 
the amount of actual revenue in excess of 
the budget estimate. By unexpended bal- 
ances we have in mind the credit balances 
in the budget after all expenses have been 
paid and the necessary amount has been 
set aside to cover commitments, or further 
to increase the reserve. Few will deny the 
wisdom of having a large part of next year’s 
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TABLE NO. 1 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1944 


Income 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 


es eS 2, SL ca ba cv be cus eppe beds ech sne hsv ene be ttaen’s 


Land Purchase Expenditures 


Land Management Expenditures ..........-+.--+s++8: A ery eee 


Game Farm Expenditures 


ND cn’ aig v blon's ig so 4 65S 59 hon e'd-o'ne o aconned ons 
rr Siew Las, hehe nc tb- babe se e's eno cee hges 5.0200 b ps 64ee ae 


Total for Six Major Functions 


Grand Total for All Purposes 





*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 


(24% Years) 


Se kate NE nee eS i ha Pay esp ade dae io abe h Semen ton ea tears sesh $27,966,025.40 
NE SNR 15 i. Sic Gu Sido nes <9 00's ow eS 00s tpadS ccd uvaswentectn sp Stain sigay 25,870,473.53 


IAT) CGE TER OTIAIGE osc cc coins cece rece cscerecdcnesevservesdcssccecvcs 


pens Shee e Nees ie $22,643,953.21 (87.8%) 


Pskdacnseses 3450 $25,870,473.53 (100%) 


7,964,168.82 (30.7%) 
68,571.62* 
3,620,470.00 (14.3%) 
4,295,030.68 (16.6%) 
1,990,115.65 (7.7%) 
2,134,663.78 (8.3%) 
2,639,504.28° (10.2%) 


68,571.62* 
3,157,948.70 (12.2%) 
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TABLE NO. 2 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1944 


have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Game Protection (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law En- 
forcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Assisting in 
enforcement of Fish and Forest Laws, and other field activities, 
but excluding cost for Training School and feed for Game) . 

Management of Game Lands (Salaries and Expenses of Land 
Management Game Protectors and other employes incident to 
maintenance and development work on 1,038,287 acres of pur- 
chased and leased Game Lands and 1,192 Game Refuges, and 
es es: ty ee: OP GSE Se ev deine, ceceny oe 

Game Purchases and Propagation (Including expenditures for 
equipment and operating four State Game Farms, and wild 
SUNS Eis EA Ga CaS CoV aa haw eno 9 60 64508 CRIT Es pa eD evi ss 

Acquisition of Game Lands (Including title and survey work, 
SE CONE UPGOUORE) oii eevee cess nsec cicctocsneees 

PN AU INS ik 4a dN kis 600 oF as dap kcee'psig'aW oe vesinkue 

Field Division Administration (Salaries and Expenses incident 
to maintaining seven Division offices) ................2200:: 

Accounting and Budget (Including Legal Advertising, Mailing 
and Storerooms, issuance of Special Permits, General Print- 
ee Ean nk Say ayer ew PRE NAT Xi7 anee E REONE a amnigh/ ey Ses Pea 

Public Education (Including Game News, Motion Pictures, Ex- 
eh es ee eee anna 

Executive Office Administration (Executive Office salaries and 
expenses, and expenses of Commissioners) .................. 

SUS SOON GR THD fii ai na vic cov u ceeds ¥edewerseecccces 

Game-Kill Tabulation (Including expenses incident thereto) . 

Issuing Special Deer Permits (Exclusive of Services rendered 
and Expenses incurred by Salaried Employes, estimated at 
$5,000 additional) 

Research (Salaries and expenses incident to various Projects 
dealing with studies of game birds, game animals, furbearers 
and predators for the Commission’s guidance in developing 
CRTMOTAOINE WEORTRINE) o's ives Seon apes Cees tpecesewasdeeie's's 

FA I ii Lis Fao Ors 0 aise LOK oksk. o RRA Pe Nee cH Ry kcloepies S vidloiow'e 

Training School (Training of Officers) ...............0.0.0000e 

Pe Se NT Ca eb scab ae edt enunkth ecdseescactwwasea sass 


ee 


$316,929.20 


234,972.70 


205,472.26 


153,121.31 


52,070.59 — 


49,411.76 


48,941.56 
47,094.77 


20,888.68 
14,643.56 
14,121.08 


9,475.68 


7,673.90 
2,955.65 
2,938.97 
2,771.46 


$1,183,483.13 


Part of 
Dollar 





26.77¢ 


19.85¢ 


17.36¢ 


12.94¢ 
4.40¢ 


4.18¢ 


4.14¢ 
3.98¢ 
1.76¢ 
1,20¢ 


.65¢ 


25¢ 
23¢ 


$1.00 























TABLE NO. 3 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW: 
May 31, 1943 May 31, 1944 
Balance in State Treasury to Credit of 
"ante. Fc occ ccccscapessdevesees $1,801,325.91 $2,109,497 .33 
Add: Advancement Account for Payment 
OE TONG Fy  kseedvactcctaercebwans 353.50 40,000.00 
$1,801,679.41 $2,149,497.33 
Mey Se Baal the? as 
u after 
31 — ghises ccensackssabbeneenese . 25,765.26 53,945.46 
Funds. Available © 2.56. ccc ccicccccccccunccccescecesecsece $1,775,914.15 $2,095,551.87 
Less: Amount Reserved from Previous 
and Current Budget Allocations to 
pena a for Land ne 
an er Items Chargeable 
omer Fiscal Year .....cceseseeess $ 169,753.10 $ 207,137.99 
i eS Sa ane. Committed 
e Purposes for Ensuin 
Fiscal = ener ce cra carceeees . 458,400.00 628,153.10 392,735.48 599,873.47 
$1,147,761.05 $1,495,678.40 
Less: Wartime Reserve 
General Opera i. MTT $ 461,750.00 $ 773,425.00 
se and tenance of 
Game LANdS ..ccccccccccccess 342,000.00 803,750.00 377,575.00  1,151,000.00 
Net Operating Balance Available .............-+++. $ 344,011.05 $ 344,678.40t 
tApproximate unt required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31, until revenue 


from sale of li becomes available in the Fall. 
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budget covered by cash in the bank with 
a conservative revenue budget estimate to 
cover the balance of it, as against a budget 
based entirely on a_ liberal prospective 
revenue estimate without any cash balance 
from the previous year. The first plan of 
operation makes the life of a Comptroller 
a bit more pleasant. 

4. Wartime Reserve, $1,151,000.00—Three 
years ago the Commission felt that a 
“Special Reserve” should be created for use 
during the war to compensate for anticipated 
loss of revenue due to decreased license 
sales. Fortunately the sharp anticipated de- 
crease in the license sale has not as yet 
occurred. To say that this will not happen 
before the end of the war might be assuming 
too much of an optimistic view. Since the 
license sale did not materially decrease, it 
has not been necessary to use any part of 
the reserve. The reverse has been achieved, 
namely, that it has been possible to increase 
the reserve started in June 1941 in the 
amount of $107,200.00 to $1,151,000.00. Of 
this amount $377,575.00 is standing to the 
credit of the earmarked fund (75c from 
each $2.00 Resident Licemse fee) for the 
purchase and maintenance of State Game 
Lands. With this financial backlog to fall 
back on it is hard to picture any exigencies 
which could not be met satisfactorily, and 
still have ample funds to catch up on the 
many major projects which necessarily had 
to be delayed due to priorities, shortage of 
labor, etc., and also to take advantage of 


Federal or State sponsored work projects, 
if any. 

5. Regular Operating Reserve, $344,678.40— 
After deducting the amounts referred to 
under items 2, 3 and 4 from the May 31, 





ei ‘See , 
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George P. Mertz, Jr., Northumberland, with 
bear shot in Lycoming County season of 1942. 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeaker says of this 
one-armed nimrod—“George was a great hunter 
and thought his hunting days were over 
he had the misfortune to lose his left arm in 
a railroad accident. But being a plucky young 
fellow he decided not to let it interfere with 
what he loved most. He also killed an 8-point 
buck in Potter County the same year.” 
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1944 balance of $2,095,551.87, the amount has 
been reduced to $344,678.40, the “Regular 
Operating Reserve,” which has been carried 
for many years. It provides a perpetual 
fund to pay normal operating expenses each 
year from June 1 to September 30. During 
this period of the year very little revenue 
is credited to the “Game Fund.” 


Value of Game Taken 


While the efficiency of conservation pro- 
grams is no longer measured by the pounds 
of game in the bag at the end of the day’s 
hunt, during these days it is an accepted 
fact that the huge game crop has a tremen- 
dous food value and obviously saves ration 
points. In view of the fact that a small per- 
centage of negligent hunters were still filing 
their 1943 Game-Kill Reports (in response 
to special reminder notices mailed by the 
Commission) at the time this article went 
to press, it is regretted that the total esti- 
mated value of the 1943 game kill and the 
fur resources cannot be made a part of this 
report. However, it is believed that when 
all the reports have been tabulated the re- 
sults, as heretofore, will be most gratifying. 
During the 1942-43 fiscal year the estimated 
value of the game and raw furs was $6,- 
930,008.44. The expenditures during the same 
year amounted to $1,244,429.07. 


Other Direct Values 


Few will refute the statement that the 
conservation program is not a selfish enter- 
prise. It is conservatively estimated that a 
total of more than $30,000,000 annually is 
poured into the coffers of Pennsylvania busi- 
nesses of one’ kind or another by the hunters 
in pursuit of their sport. The recreational 
angle and the splendid training which this 
sport gives our boys, both of which are 
beneficial during peace and time of war, 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
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Capital Investments 
The annual published expenditures from 
time +o time include capital investments, 
such as lands, buildings, equipment, etc. 
The ectual consideration and the estimated 
value of these capital items, excluding ob- 
solete equipment disposed of, appears below: 


State Game Lands 
Buildings on Game Lands .. 
State Game Farms (including 
lands, buildings, farm and 
propagating equipment) 
Training School (including 


Peg cans $3,620,500.80 (a) 
155,184.00 (b) 


290,147.72 (b) 


buildings and equipment) 30,755.38 (b) 
Current Equipment (includ- 
ing automobiles, trucks, 


tractors, graders, etc.) 82,143.38 (b) 


MR as ret tel crsin-a'yp ss 0 50% $4,178,731.28 





(a) Consideration paid for lands (including title 
and survey costs). 
(b) Estimated value as of May 31, 1944. 


Just as manufacturers and farmers must 
make provision in their budgets for main- 
taining their buildings, lands, etc., to safe- 
guard capital investments and to secure 
maximum production or yields, so must the 
Game Commission budget a certain amount 
each year for the same purpose. 

Use of Tables 

In this article, as in those previously pub- 
ilshed, we have made the information avail- 
able in several varying forms. This should 
meet the needs of the sportsmen desiring 
only condensed information and by the same 
token satisfy those who desire more de- 
tailed information. 

Audit of Financial Affairs 

Under the provisions of the Administrative 
Code the Department of Auditor General is 
charged with the responsibility of auditing 
all State Departments, Boards and Commis- 
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sions. The Commission’s accounts have been 
audited to May 31, 1943, and appropriate 
reports filed. 


Continuing our customary practice, thereby 
making reference to previously published 
reports unnecessary, we are giving below 
the licenses issued (by years) from the 
enactment of the Resident License Law in 
1913: 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
BNE baSge'ed ed wn PS ee No Record 
RE aise ane cane WORE (Leainenes 462 
BERD <vawsa kes | ere 532 
BN ara cik otis a 3 | REG oe 662 
BG bs acta’ Ss | a eS 588 
Se cs kvaes oe BANE. 33s + snes 478 
TED EE 401,190 .......... 1,128 
Be. 63s caeeus MOE. Wo%s spe due 1,725 
ee ee OEM i oeockis 1,761 
Bs cdbo Heys 508 ERRORS S ER 2,126 
Be 2 con vekos eae os Nika en en all 
| SRR tat” OR RRR ee 2, 
ON i pais Vistek 2 PE occa avbaes 3,190 
SN as Seesaw 8 re 3,468 
SPs x NE 6s kd eves 4,879 
so ocak es BEER: as hens cos 1,190 
ECS ORIOR i ocd 4,823 
BS osc Seeds REE n> yrsnin 6,009 
Ms hic teeoce SUGED dv xs diws ss 8,964 
eee a. 5,251 
| RSE Ras a RN 65S <b5'3 oss 4,966 
eats SN Gis dghaw sss 6,024 
EI 59> 33s ts es hula ahs 8,460 
RES ke eres IE 2 6 cps ken 7,124 
ET: y's's Ses anes ER Ea 8,357 
RR Rs, awk sun 7's 7,584 
BOO +. cis cacude EE: ian wie ove 9,047 
WD oe ss ED) 4.6 kbasnevs 12,748 
BOGE oo iorwsat TR Pee 10,922 
RS i Roy are Vdvhows 8,394 
gh RR a aE 1 eee 11,827 





Above are two beauties—the one on the left was killed in Bradford County season of 1942 by the son of Lawrence Brown of Ulster. It has & 


25% in. spread and 16 points. 
in 1942. 


animals were mounted by F. W. Bauder, South Williamsport, to whom we are indebted for the excellent photographs. 








It had a 20% in. spread, 13 points and was 5 in. at the base. 


One horn was 5% in. at the base; the one on the right was killed in Sullivan County by James Cotner, Mdton, also 
It was the first deer Mr. Cotner killed in th 


12 years of hunting. Bo’ 
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oc TABLE NO. 4 
ate STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDIT URES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1943 TO MAY 31, 1944 
by REVENUE 
ed Balance in State Treas C0: CUNGIE’- GE Rea: Wer” Pe i TR oasis 6 ei cine e se pte cece cake se tVE rg candace cmsde egub ges ..  $1,801,325.91 
DOG: BVO TOk TRO: WET NGIE OF TIO 6 05.6.0. o's bak on Er pS wei Feb S ep Fe Seg a he cas ewer a haee ek A i daca ain. © sgh SC a cries 353.50 
OW —_——————— 
the $1,801,679.41 
. Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeable to year ended May 31, 1943 ........... ccc cece cece reece tee ee reeset reeteeetees 25,765.26 
in —__—_—_—_ 
ee I I i he a era blah Sues kee R ae Sasa Me «3 Seba s RELL LAM bon ob ve Vag Meee TERAGs OSs aR enw eines ea tees ..  $1,775,914.15 
Receipts during period: 
Net Revenue from Hunters’. Licenses .... ccc cccccscccenecsscssesscses Ria ludiek toe cdlon We $1,262,134.14 
ont Game Law Fines .........ccsecerccccccsccnsseess 68,524.50 
Special Deer Permits 49,238.00 
ord Special Game Permits 12,622.00 
462 Interest on Deposits 10,760.19 
ee sD es Pee Oy Pee rie Pr eee ee er wren ere ee Pree ; 16,379.77 . 
32 i MC art Powe aah. Ae elk Sei ok item tld Good Coats cold sinks 0h cobdadekint o¢ddh esa edies teqhawls i 6,119.31 
362 SE TODONENN SOROMGNE Onis cc cs ss cq hd edpesoesdpandee bins aeitcnsehont ese esis rcnvad ede qh pse'a oeaXevcinip eee ears vt ee Ae rey ee 3,825.55 
RES ERD Se Pee hey e coe, Me map Leer Ree A eee oN acai patie eck Whe aah cain wieienmta ate hha eT ieee Soe ie fx ¥eokay 1,748.37 
588 I eed tA To sho cla RACROE AN ats» ORS a0 Kos 5 ERED E RG e Le a A OR INMO ats Seb eR hash aK dmasas ad ovale Uae oki 12,329.00 
478 Contributions from Federal Government ............0:ees-eeeeeertes ein kt Thaw db aed ge Vee ores abe cee eeauckiees 7 Sia iees 55,230.63 
128 NE ONIN Si svi Sh Ri Dee hies ed dele Sc kde cass ee ed ebddelgnntes ¢ HHALE PEPE hes dep Chee TES See oye Fee Oets Cas ce anther oP ae abe 4,209.39 
725 Receipts ‘credited to Geme Fund Gurifig year «oo )0.6 5. ei cece hehe tye ceeee veer cca secewepdsrndpiensicetnan RAs eo AE sNenea heeeeee 1,503,120.85 
161 Total eredits during yeer, plus balance at Ttine 1, 106B. oo. ekk ins levicecccesiweveacssleacscsenreees 5h Cte Geta Peele te $3,279,035.00 
126 
_ EXPENDITURES 
190 Propagation 
Executive Office and Purchase Field 
(68 Division of Account- and Dis- Law Refuges and Lands Public Division 
379 ing and Budget tribution Game Enforce- Acqui- Manage- Informa- Adminis- 
190 General Bounties of Game Research ment sition ment tion tration Total 
323 DOERR. an 64'de Wb be k 6a 449 604485 co deem 6 $43,479.20 $6,562.36 $23,562.35 $1,713.00 $179,464.36 $10,146.64 $92,034.12 $14,252.09 $30,501.23 $401,715.35 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em- 
109 OA ks BEN ME BANE IME AB A 1,778.93 83.17 1,861.17 1,113.63 79,790.63 504.34 19,091.15 1,250.61 7,644.81 113,118.44 
64 Deputy Game Protectors: 
ROD sane wieeeds nasec' 5s $18,894.50 
251 ee Ee OO A Re PARE 5, CA beet) MARR oe bee aha baeehee'. cae ebeebek AN oi. og hase or ti mhace bese inves tvdh. keep vadss 30,434.42 
oi tee Cuttin Fi Ref d 
or ‘utting re, efuge an 
)24 RR gOS REE oe Eo A RO RS CT PRI SELLE > RD eer LN Ne pee 35,582.63 ......... capedoes 35,582.63 
160 Labor at Game Farms, etc. ......... 6,304.16 433.49 46,379.73 3,664.46 8,299.03 RIG ss cnereeds 679.18 2,596.79 70,208.83 
124 eer seen PUNUINR uch |) udeds coeds 080 pceeode’ Vabbdestas JncVeetewes 00 é.0encesu 1,810.19 RS 2d 6 0 6ads, . So davedee 12,369.86 
57 anes m. one sabre badtareighatng vvechoues: <oeeeneees EAN SisSccoe ode! podcadecses Sdlbccdches * Veementces > eNen ens a vadeene 46,863.67 
abbit pping an Wild Game ‘ 
84 SENN with cat ab sds ele chwsebbcee > Wes C69 Sones eek bees be ME 55 vo hehe taal: Cree edae iis aeons etek) Sewn mbda! sMANedest: ae * eae eee 28,138.80 
CN cs os cuap cue ake ho ade >. ieee ek ok e ew ERe es 27,766.30 32.64 De® vevansewse RS RES RY eR a POT 30,650.71 
47 BPEONS: ONG COPARO kn cc sacccvcscce 18.02 28.62 6,953.83 98.24 149.18 2.05 365.07 68.42 171.59 7,855.02 
148 Purchase of State Game Lands (title 
er Ee aecc ace te<ebeeheeed. Wen benGe Hee ORAS GERn anc) SRC Rabe. Cebu panuas SERENE. skavesss. vagesbeus’ atuecotan 133,771.79 
22 weea. Ceres, n. TAU Gk TORO. 6.65 wn cicsendes  ascbinnsess DE So denvedcinn. Cy deiaoeve # pa heeus too SONG . dcigvocds > ete dasss 36,624.30 
394 Duliding Gad Coston!) 635... ks) ssc vev eget wadeect ent Us Fi geadnae: Waneiealess seneeeess Oe ree ary er 356.25 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and 
327 Equipment by contract ............ 97.18 11.50 44.19 33.55 16.00 22.70 196.04 166.68 65.84 653.68 
ne Be os kv cceuts i: av bide ebt canbe iene ee aascEaier i oanedecel Ce, vicncsacas OOO 5 i vebknetoX i phexshen 2,938.97 
Equipment Cenedes saber esoreseducece OS eee Serr ° 356.66 16.50 38.11 9.50 544.61 230.85 180.72 1.517.07 
Miscellaneous Supplies .............. 1,321.02 945.01 13,158.15 409.31 1,024.33 208.86 9,958.14 492.45 368.15 27,885.42T 
eee | ee oe Gee .kawasensis DUN cnc bdewree 498.98 221.71 9,934.40 214.39 173.49 13,468.84 
_ ee NE TN. on nv nsviciceds’'” pxcahuetat” less seen 3,461.81 DEE. vp os Shade. (shasgebane Re a 255.82 4,175.69 
EROUTOROR cis carve shdindeetadtande we 724.73 68.69 839.02 68.05 2,452.34 157.82 2,311.05 163.75 335.11 7,125.56 
j Postage, Telephone and Telegraph .. 5,365.02 1,058.64 709.50 139.43 6,867.40 139.31 3,122.56 2,886.52 2,685.37 22,973.75 
a Rentals—Monthly Auto Storage, etc. Leelee” «0 «atibanee 1,931.05 13.00 141.70 2,750.50 8,937.14 26.95 3,092.34 17,007.46 
| Bounty Payments and Grants ......  .....sse0- ME 5 Susie dc ood ne Ye bic Wee eke ce abatbediddh, Vaated eston'. 61090 0¥ua “2 SRERSATA 42,490.50 
; Reruns. GF OURS ci ciccadecciees SE a SRAM NS, Wana e eee: ieleR cove unk DOE. oncga cca cet ied ka Per ede rides te esenn koe 783.56 
: Game-Kill Tabulation and Expenses 
1 incident to checking Lists ....... SRM Saiiepccna . opacdede ne Tec dbbaes cal” > sUSSRE aR baad ueEeRN Hen nheeieene gd etn Maas! Ue ek ee ee 14,121.08 
ene Special Deer Permits ..... WE, Nae cn 6 90'cde “i nsdededeee™):) sp'cetaecs, tthbehaa Ue ovis pape etec) beet RIE SAA TEMES |. SV ISIE 9,475.68 
ees: 
+ Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. SE be aiceees ERM Suc ee shee 172.67 240.25 5.00 1,559.00 1.10 2,006.02 
} Ne Tr MD fe ec ve cba ancons e's SN cheba caw.” Wb aniadee db) WaweeCanecs. 1cedaeOebels Nedebanhee.) dalncthbete os aneetde eenet gen 2,955.65 
ay Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 
< eee, PR Oe ere ey eee 533.44 123.25 101.39 10.53 138.09 37.69 100.19 101.00 224.11 1,369.69 
Newspaper pT er er ee RE; ckbdchGieh hak sakews): bdedeanees 10.30 8.10 LD ewadhaed:" s ccaesans 8,090.14 
Printing, Binding and Paper ........ 1,606.17 26.16 ME Gweesdeccs 261.63 223.61 104.52 24,479.53 7.10 26,860.74 
yf —— — au Tags and 
Misc. orms ro Devt. of 
: eke 9) I eee POE Cy pe e arate RN os Sg he Fa nk) 0 CRORE is ob ewenke's | PS VhamECe. wherein oT Oba tba<eni > erent Si a ae 14,643.56 
a Administering State Employes’ Retire- 
sbi ment System (through Dept. of 
SU) dues de vamn cs Ss av eawen avu<e 1,581.28 239.20 860.24 62.18 6,521.47 1,014.26 3,344.83 518.35 1,108.19 15,250.00 
WOON Gib cae eh ta ved bowser eres $111,026.21 $52,070.59 $205,472.26  $7.673.90 $321,659.97 $153,121.31 $235,952.36 $47,094.77 $49,411.76 $1,183,483.13 
Punds Avaliable: May BF, 2B0M <n iivnnes ccc dsio tte dle cede sc vswicc ds p¥900n ted ya tients otechepe bod nog db tie Uswge oer 04d ees CEN dwe Wed stp ide $2,095,551.87°* 
= Exclusive of Services Rendered and aperene Incurred by Salaried Employes estimated at $5,000.00 additional. 
*“FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $1,750,87347 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW: 
Amount reserved from previous and current budget allocation to cover commitments mostly for land purchases ........ $207,137.99 
Amount allocated for budgetary purposes for the year beginning June 1, 1944 .......cccece cece teeeteeeeenennsreesseeeenes 392,735.48 
Wartime Reserve (Refer to Page 23 This Article for Details) 
ee ee Tt Re ee re Eee re CaP rr Serer tet eee errrr TT rere rr rer re ee eT Te tS $773,425.00 
ee ee as a a NN ig oi sta Sadw's dane osc 0d ls ga'ee'g he gbenéoee coueadsiane denebeion 377,575.00  1,151,000.00 
Totes. Ge i 5550s Cheon sho 06 clvs Eh ib 08 LE SRG by 5 Se ORE AU SER ES tA SHR S bes Wed As cn pdt OPRRls dae C aah’ Raed babel es AED dee Co Renat eee aera es $1,750,873.47 
This leaves a net operating balance, (which amount is required for operating expenses each year after May 31 until revenue from 
sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall) amounting to ..........cccc cece ccacs ect evccse ct escesces eect tosses saree teeseeseseses DP ae $ 344,678.40 
T Rastematiins od. Diirealtitimaian: Wee i. 554.0 Seach ¢ heals Caled 18 9 006 eb inc on mee en Deeds eH OOaTR 4 6 onsins sbdan CU eRp coke hanes ands asceesee $ 27,885.42 
_ $13,158.15 Division of Propagation—for equipment and supplies, used in connection with the propagation, purchase and distribution of game; and 
maintenance and repairs to buildings on the State Game Farms. 
$9.958.14 Division of Land Management—for Game Land and Refuge signs; seed, lime and fertilizer; and materials and tools for maintenance of 
i Game Lands and Game Land headquarters. 
Iso $4,769.13 for miscellaneous office supplies; films for educational purposes; ammunition for controlling predators; and maintenance and repairs to 
th the Research Station at the Loyalsock State Game Farm. 
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Conservation is not just a sentimental hobby nor a fanciful hope of idle dreamers. 


could have no food, no fire, no crops, no 
life, nothing. When we inherited this con- 
tinent we fell heir to a hundred-million 
years of cumulative transformation of raw 
voleanic rock to rich loam, grassy plains, 
primeval forests, a myriad population of 
fur-bearing animals and waters teeming with 
fish and aquatic life—all the product of the 
chlorophyl factory. Don’t forget that when 
this rich endowment is gone its only re- 
plenishment must come through that same 
small bottleneck of chlorophyl plus sunshine. 

Can any thoughtful person say that with 
80% of our forests already cut down, 75% 
of our grasslands grazed to a stubble and 
millions of acres of underbrush cleared from 
our hillsides that we have not constricted 
the bottle-neck instead of enlarging it? 

Those who cite surpluses of grain and 
cotten to contradict the threat of shortages 
are only looking through the keyhole at a 
nation-wide, yes world-wide, problem. Those 
surpluses were produced at heavy cost to 
the richest remaining topsoil areas in 
America, Robbing the rich soils to produce 
larger and larger annual harvests may be 
the most costly type of farming practiced. 
It was exactly that type of farming which 
started millions of acres of American farm 
land down the road to the desert. 


The Human Angle 


The threatened aproach of shortages in 
natural resources is not announced by head- 
lines in the daily press. Any editor of a 
local paper would be hung from the nearest 
apple tree who dared warn prospective 
citizens to stay away because the home town 
and its environs was on its last legs due to 
exhausted resources. Such embarassing in- 
formation is carefully concealed from the 
world by local Chambers of Commerce, Real 
Estate Dealers’ Associations and Retail 
Merchants. Can you imagine railroads ad- 
vising summer tourists not to buy tickets to 
the Minnesota lake districts because nine- 
tenths of their lakes have lost their once 
prolific fish and game populations? No land 


boomer was ever known to tell a prospective 
purchaser that the three former owners went 
broke trying to make a living on the ranch 
he was trying to sell to the fourth. Nor 
would an Arizona silver mine broker reveal 
that the precious metals had all been taken 
out of the mine by its previous operator, 
any more than a second-hand auto dealer 
would tell a customer that the bearings were 
burned out, the battery dead and the trans- 
mission gears stripped on a car he was 
offering for sale. Florida does not advertise 
that it costs more for the fertilizer to raise 
oranges in that state than you can get for 
the ripened fruit and Iowa is careful not 
to let anyone know that the southern third 
of its farm land has been so badly eroded 
that whole counties have gone on relief and 
that their schools, churches and local govern- 
ments are bankrupt. The U. S. Reclamation 
Service does not publicize the number of 
irrigation projects which have cost the tax- 
payers millions and then wrecked the family 
fortunes of the settlers who tried to farm the 
irrigated lands. The National Forest Service 
does its best to arouse the public to the 
dangers of forest fires but it does not em- 
phasize the fact that forest fires are taking 
toll of our American forests faster than 
Nature, with the assistance of the U. S. 
Forest Service and all the state forest de- 
partments, can grow them. And so on and 
so forth ad infinitum. Thus it happens that 
the people of this country have remained in 
ignorance of the progress and depth of de- 
pletion which has pulled from under them 
the sustaining foundation of their prosperity. 

As a nation we did not concern ourselves 
over what was to become of the army of 
lumberjacks, sawmill operators, the local 
storekeepers, school teachers and village in- 
habitants when the great primeval forests of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota were all 
finally harvested and cut into lumber. Even 
less conscious were we of the fate of the 
thousands of families of the once prosperous 
fishing villages on the southern shores of 
Lake Erie when suddenly the prolific runs of 
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fresh water herring gave out and fishermen, 
boatmakers, net-weavers and associated in- 
dustries were left without any means of 
livelihood. Ghost towns that were once 
thriving fishing villages line the coastal 
waters of the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Great 
Lakes and our major rivers—each one a 
tombstone to dead resources. 


Social and Economic Factors 

“Abandoned farm” is a familiar term 
which has fallen upon our ears and slid off 
with no more effect than a drop of water 
on a duck’s back, but a single abandoned 
farm is sodden with tragedy and suffering 
for the members of the little family who 
could not make a living on it and had to 
abandon all hope there. Multiply that 
tragedy by a million abandoned farms (there 
are many more than a million abandoned 
farms in this country already) and that term 
“abandoned farm” assumes a_ foreboding 
significance which we as a nation have 
ignored. 

Need we mention more examples in order 
to be convincing? It could be done until 
every nook and cranny of our continent had 
been shown to be the victim of similar cir- 
cumstances. Each in its turn inflicted no 
stunning blow to our national economy but 
the cumulative effect of all of them to- 
gether has built up a_ total of profound 
significance. The early symptoms are as in- 
sidious in their approach as a _ creeping 
paralysis whose earlier effects are only in- 
convenient but which finally paralyze the 
whole body. By the same token, the day 
when everyone in the United States will go 
comprehensively hungry is a long way off 
but the widening margin of our population 
who do go underfed because of disappearing 
forests, land and water is gaining new 
recruits by the hundreds of thousands an- 
nually. The climax of exhausted resources 
will be violent and without mercy. Once 
that climax is reached the restoration is as 
slow as the ages of Nature. 

We know now that much of the rapid 
exhaustion which has taken place in Amer- 


ica was entirely unnecessary, due largely to — 


ignorance and wasteful practices which could 
have been avoided without loss to current 
profits. If we begin now the intelligent ap- 
plication of those same principles which 
might have prevented the past waste we 
can at least insure continuity of use of what 
we have left. We possibly can accomplish 
a restoration of some of that which has been 
lost. It is the application of such principles 
and practices which, grouped together, is 
called “Conservation.” 

Conservation is an organized campaign to 
eliminate the “bottle-neck” in the economic 
mechanism for national welfare and if it 
can’t eliminate the bottle-neck at least it 
can keep it from growing smaller and chok- 
ing us to death. 


The Laws of Nature 


Conservation is not just a sentimental 
hobby nor a fanciful hope of idle dreamers, 
of duck hunters, of fishermen or bird lovers. 
Conservation is a science whose principles 
are written in the oldest legal code in the 
world—The Laws of Nature. It has taken 
the scientists longer to discover and interpret 
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those laws than it has taken the archaeolo- 
gists to unearth the story of the Egyptian 
Pyramids and King Tut. In spite of their 
greater significance to man, King Tut gets 
all the publicity and more people know 
about King Tut and his unearthed treasure 
than know why the region where he lived 
js now desert. The latter item of informa- 
tion is, however, much the more important 
of the two. 

Ignorance of the laws of Nature has been, 
and still is, more responsible for the in- 
fractions than willful malpractice. It is 
therefore necessary before any real progress 
towards conservation can take place that the 
educational fraternity shoulder a large part 
of the responsible burden. It is obviously 
hopeless to divert our mass population from 
their ingrown destructive habits when they 
are not aware of either the natural laws 
or the dire consequences of their violation. 


A Challenge to Education 


How the educational institutions shall ac- 
complish this task is for professional edu- 
cators to determine. Suffice it here to say 
that the job must be done and done soon. 
It is the job of scientists to interpret and 
correlate the natural laws in such form that 
the educators may make them clear to the 
oncoming generations. In a large measure 
the natural scientists are far ahead of the 
educators with their work. For instance, 
scientific research has determined by ex- 
periment and proved by demonstration that 
plants have vital influence on moisture in 
the soil, one of the most important relation- 
ships in human welfare. But Botany teach- 
ers still occupy the minds of their pupils 
with identification of species and grade the 
students accordingly, while geologists, al- 
though water is the most precious element 
within their sphere, ignore it altogether and 
drill their classes on the relative hardness 
of horn-blends and talc, and how to dis- 
tinguish fluorite from feldspar by the num- 
ber of facets to their crystals. Biologists, 


whose province is the teaching of the inter- 
relationship of all living things, have wan- 
rarefied atmosphere 


dered off into that 
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which surrounds the eternal mystery of 
when and how life enters protoplasm. Yet 
within the natural laws of these common 
school studies lie the secrets of droughts, 
floods and dust bowls, eroded topsoil, deserts 
and DESTITUTION. 

Why are so many of our fresh water 
springs, once perpetually flowing, now dry? 

Why do rivers which within our memory 
once flowed bank full the year round now 
dwindle to nothing in mid-summer? 

What man-created influences have caused 
a continuous and rapid falling of the subsoil 
water table of our continent? 

What happened to Nature’s balance in the 
great stretches of western grasslands which 
has made them barren deserts and the ranch 
houses vacant? 

How long will it take to replace the nine 
inches of rich topsoil which have washed off 
the farms of the Mississippi Valley? How? 

What essential function to life do green 
leaves perform without which no human be- 
ing could exist? ; 

What is the source of all sugar, starch, fat, 
coal and oils and is there any substitute 
method of production which men can pro- 
vide? 

Why are there no more salmon in the 
Atlantic Coast rivers of the United States of 
America? 

Why do lakes which once had crystal 
waters and an abundance of aquatic eco- 
nomic resources now grow green scum and 
no fish? 

What has become of the millions of people 
who once lived on the now denuded forests, 
abandoned farm land and exhausted fishing 
waters? 

The answers to all these and many more 
questions like them are now written so that 
anyone who cares to may read in the simple 
language of the natural research scientists. 
And the fate of our future generations rests 
upon their application to everyday living. 

Research scientists have gone a long way 
to provide the formulas by which Conserva- 
tion can be accomplished. The public, hy- 
draulic and sanitary engineers, industrialists 
and, alas, educators, have been slow to apply 
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or even think of these vital essentials to 
man’s existence while our population grows 
larger and our productive resources shrink. 


Selfish Interests Responsible 


Local Chambers of Commerce and Con- 
gressmen still rush the doors of the Treasury 
for millions to build dams: which will pro- 
duce $25,000 worth of electricity a year but 
destroy nine million dollars’ worth of natural 
income and throw thousands out of employ- 
ment. It has been done recently. 

A slaughter-house or a paper mill may 
employ 100 men and increase the local bank 
clearings to the gratification of the city 
fathers but at the same time destroy the 
livelihood of 500 families downstream through 
pollution of the once productive waters. 

“Reclamation projects’ may (and have 
done so time without number) spend tre- 
mendous sums for irrigation and find that 
they have robbed Peter of a fortune to pay 
Paul a pittance. 

Such hastily promoted projects, instigated 
for quick profit and exploitation, are seldom 
preceded by even a gesture of scientific in- 
vestigation to determine in advance what 
the consequences may be to the people of the 
country as a whole. Because the simple 
principles of Nature’s laws are not a part of 
the average man’s learning, there is no one 
to protest. What is even more lamentable, the 
average understanding is so low that they 
do not even know they are being hurt until 
the sledge hammer falls. Congressmen, army 
engineers, most Governors, state legislators 
and all known Mayors and. County Super- 
visors are as oblivious to the import of Con- 
servation principles as Adolf Hitler is to 
truth and human justice. That makes it 
almost unanimous, and yet the fundamentals 
are as easy to understand as the fact that 
long grass will gather and hold more snow- 
flakes than short grass and hence provide 
more moisture in the soil for the next sea- 
son’s crops. 

I could tell you of an experimental area of 
35,000 acres of land which ten years ago had 
not a spear of grass visible, wherein seven 
flowing springs had gone permanently dry 
and life was practically extinct. That same 
35,000 acres is now knee high with lush 
vegetation, the seven springholes are again 
full of water the year ’round and a thousand 
head of cattle could be fed without over- 
grazing. It didn’t take any fertilizer. It 
didn’t take any 25-million-dollar irrigation 
project to restore it to production. Only an 
application of the simplest principles of con- 
servation management. 

The obvious and simple practicability of 
Nature’s methods turn out to be man’s best 
aids. It did take scientists—and good ones— 
working diligéntly over a period of many 
years, to provide the proof that the prin- 
ciples of conservation would work, and why. 
It is too much to claim that the subject has 
been scientifically exhausted. It hasn’t, but 
a great deal more is known than is being 
taught or applied, and the scientific research 
is a long way ahead of the procession. 

Let us see if we can outline a few conclu- 
sions which will fix in mind the objectives of 
conservation and the processes which are 
essential to its accomplishment: 

1. No nation can permanently endure which 
consumes its natural resources faster than 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Wildlife Problems 


men so that they may understand the re- 
lationship of the mammals which are not 
game to those which are. Out of the ma- 
teria] that we would gather, a textbook could 
be prepared and a course in conservation 
established in the public schools as part of 
the regular curriculum. This is a very de- 
sirable objective and one to which we should 
all direct our energy. Such a study would 
require five years to complete, and it should 
be started just as soon as the necessary man- 
power is available. I think that the funds 
can be obtained for this project, as the 
museums of the state have indicated their 
willingness to cooperate and to contribute 
money to assist in the program. 

Now let us direct our attention to the 
Land Management Program, which is becom- 
ing more and more important with each 
passing year. In the early days of game 
administration, the accent was largely on 
restrictions: shorter bag limits, shorter sea- 
sons, more restrictive laws. Enforcement of 
these laws was considered good game man- 
agement. Then came the stocking era, with 
the emphasis laid upon stocking game. Later 
came what is termed the management era. 
Each of these activities as initiated served 
its purpose. But there is still much to be 
done. A great deal has been accomplished, 
but the surface has only been scratched, and 
I should like to lay before you in detail 
some of the things we need to start on 
now as part of our program for the future. 
It is not my intention to break down these 
suggestions by divisions, for that would 


make it too complicated. I am merely going 
to itemize the various points so that you may 
appreciate the magnitude of the task ahead 
of us. 

First, we need to re-establish and fireproof 
our boundary lines—3,250 miles. Second, we 
must fireproof-our refuge lines—615 miles. 


‘Fire trails must be established for protection 


against forest fires—935 miles. The roads on 
our game lands must be improved. 470 miles 
of new roads are needed and 565 miles 
should be reconstructed. This means cutting 
a right-of-way and removing timber for 405 
miles. Cross drains and culverts will have 
to be built; this will require 62,885 linear feet 
of metal pipe and 9,795 cubic yards of stone 
masonry trenching. We must remove 101,- 
075 cubic yards of dirt and stone, and make 
fills of 94,690 cubic yards. In the low spots 
where we need the stone, there are 397,765 
lineal feet to take care of. We must clear 
an area of 1,463 acres for planting; there 
are food plots to prepare, sow, cultivate, and 
harvest—1,725 acres; cutting and thinning 
operations—60,000 acres; release cuttings and 
prunings—60,000 acres. 

These last two projects have no bearing 
on the timber sales which must be consum- 
mated as rapidly as possible. They are ad- 
ditional, and at least 5% of all forest land 
should be cut over for timber every year. 
We need to plant 3,630,000 seedlings and 
transplant 200,000. We want to construct 
8,570 feeding shelters, and 10,960 rabbit 
retreats of stone and logs to provide shelter. 
We should build 249,100 feet of rail fence, 





Photo b 
“What is the game supply in Pennsylvania to be twenty, thirty, fifty years from now?” 


W. L. R. Drake 
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27,650 feet of stone fence, and 47,940 feet of 
wire fence. In our turkey areas we need 
29,100 feet of additional fencing. We need 
184 more corncribs and 109 storage build- 
ings. There are 31 outmoded buildings 
which should be removed, and 6 which 
should be moved to other locations. About 
70 corncribs, cabins and storage sheds must 
be repaired. 

In order to bring our buildings up to 
standard, 168,300 square feet are in need 
of painting. There are 686 acres of fields 
which need to be drained and ditched, which 
will require 41,300 feet of drainage ditches, 
and 1,160 springs which should be cleaned, 
walled up and ditched. We need 576 road 
barricades. We have to fill in 534 mine 
shafts and cave-ins. We should cultivate 
and fertilize 50,000 chestnut seedlings. 
Twenty-one wells need to be cleaned out. 
We should quarry 3,500 tons of limestone, 
which should be hauled to a kiln and burned 
for lime to sweeten the land which has gone 
sour. There are 10,700 posts that are in 
need of replacement or painting, and 17,265 
signboards which should be repaired and 
repainted, in addition to building new ones. 
We ought to have 452 additional parking 
areas, 362 more bridges, and 105,900 tons of 
gravel should be removed from the pits on 
our land for road purposes. 

In our erosion control program there are 
440 acres that require immediate attention; 
7,925 feet of water line must be built. There 
are 8 acres of lawn which require grading 
and landscaping. We should build 10 miles 
of telephone lines. We want to build and 
erect 5,425 bird and squirrel boxes. 

In the improvement program for lands 
under the control of the Game Commission, 
we need to improve 285 miles of streams and 
construct 370 small dams for impounding 
water for wild fowl, feeding and nesting 
areas, and for fishing purposes, which will 
be a boon to the fishermen as well as to 
the hunters. 

There are some miscellaneous items which 
I have not enumerated, such as the repairs 
to the refuge keeper’s headquarters; the 
cutting and setting of posts to mark boundary 
lines; and the removal of old barbed wire 
fencing where necessary. 

All these projects comprise a tremendous 
program and will reauire from eight to ten 
years to complete. Since there will un- 
doubtedly be federal aid funds available, 
the program will probably not cost the 
sportsmen of this state more than $100,000 
a year. That is a sizable sum of money, but 
when we consider the results to be obtained 
over the period of time planned for, even 
twice the sum would not seem too ex- 
pensive. However, we are not depending 
upon outside aid to insure the consum- 
mation of this program; our own funds will 


be used even if it requires more time for . 


completion. 


In some section of Louisiana the green- 
winged teal is referred to as the congo, or 
congotte (also misspelled cognotte). These 
nicknames are given it because of its small 
size, as the Congo slaves were the smallest 
brought to the New Orleans market. 
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“Received your letter about a week ago 
and this being Sunday afternoon and having 
some time off I thought I had better catch 
up a little on some of my writing. 


“I am coming along pretty good consider- 


ing the very hot weather and rain we have 
: down here. Hardly a day passes without 
it raining. 


“I am now looking forward to the end of 
my basic training here which is just four 
more weeks and then will get home, for a 
few days with my family, and am going to 
try and get over into Lycoming County to 
see some of the fellows there, for I sure did 
like the place and made a lot of friends 
while there. And I sure hope that after 
the war is over I can once more return to 
the same work. 

“I am glad to hear that the Division C. 
office in Williamsport is now all set up and 
that they have a good location. 

“I was very sorry to hear about Hugh 
Baker being sick. I hope that he soon gets 
better. I have written to him. 


“So far I have not failed on any of the 
Ranges. Have qualified with the 30 Cal. 
Rifle, 45 Auto. Pistol and the heavy 30 Cal. 
Machine Gun. The one I really enjoyed the 
most was shooting the rifle for we had dif- 
ferent types of ranges to shoot on. Some 
of them were known distance ranges and 
the others were bobbing targets where we 
had to judge the distance and adjust our 
sights and windage and fire all in sixty 
seconds. I was very lucky on this range for 
I hit all my targets with the first shots. 
Haven’t been on that range since so don’t 
know if I could do it again or not. 


“Well as news here is kind of scarce right 
now, I will close for this time—Pvt. Robert 
L. Sinsabaugh, A.S.N. 33935150, Co. F, 215th 
Bn., 66th Reg. L.T.B, Camp Blanding Florida. 


“The trip here was very interesting and 
lots of sights to see. 

“The fields are small and surrounded with 
high hedges. There are lots of cattle in 
this section, plenty of orchards and a good 
crop of apples. The buildings are built 
out of stone. 

“Today I saw a native with some fish. I 
was driving and couldn’t tell what kind 
they were. I see some song birds but they 
are new to me. Saw some ducks at a dis- 
tance. As yet no game observed. 

“Feeling fine and everything is going as 
good as can be expected.”—Cpl. Louis D. 
Mostoller, 855th Ord. H. A. M. Co., APO 
350 c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


“Tm now assigned to the Base Photo Lab- 
oratory as a laboratory technician. It’s very 
interesting and informative. We handle and 
make all photos for the base. I’ve found that 
there are many things that make a lab go. 
In the G. I. business you know everything 
or else. I’ve plenty to learn and this is the 
place to learn it. No mistakes here—every- 
thing perfect although we handle only still 
cameras which aggravates me to no end. 
“Have a swell staff and real artists among 
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With Those in the Service 


them. Our non-com in charge is a Holly- 
wood product with plenty on the ball. The 
officer in charge is a Lieutenant from New 
York—a fine chap and a good officer. 

“At first the air activity bothered me for 
there are always 30 or 40 planes buzzing the 
field every minute of the day. Now I find 
that it disturbs me when they are grounded 
and all is quiet. 

“This is a tough country and a rather 
tough field. Work seven days a week but 
permitted one day off a week if no details 
show up. Also permitted to take a three- 
day accumulation at one time but it doesn’t 
mean much for the nearest towns are Spo- 
kane or Seattle, each about 200 miles one 
way. 

“While Washington as a whole is a rather 
nice state, this portion is plumb in the center 
of a desert with nothing but sage brush and 
voleanic rock. We live in the cutest little 
chicken coops which are about 15’ x 15’, 
jacked up and placed on piles of 4” x 4”. 
They have excellent under-ventilation and 
a fox could crawl through the cracks in 
floors and walls, if a fox could live here. 

“Later on, when time permits, I shall send 
you some examples of some good G. I. 
photography. One advantage here, we have 
beautiful cloud formations for backgrounds 
which really adds plenty to aerial shots, etc., 
of aircraft. Have to be plenty on the ball 
though, for these boys buzz along at a good 
speed.”—Pvt. D. L. Batcheler, Ephrata, 
Washington. 


“I have been out in this part of the world 
long enough by now to fully appreciate the 
wonder and fortune of hunting in the United 
States and especially in my resident state, 
Pennsylvania. Of course I have a regular 
subscription to the Game News which sup- 
plies me with just the right amount of the 
right kind of information in one of my chief 





It won’t be long now. Timberdoodle season is just around the corner. 


(Continued from page 13) 


interests—outdoor life and wildlife conserva- 
tion. Naturally a publication such as the 
Game News is extraordinarily diversionary, 
but as a morale builder it ranks number one 
not only for myself but for several of my 
shipmates. It is wholly appealing from cover 
to cover, every single issue. Words can’t 
describe the feeling and emotion that comes 
over a fellow out here when he reads of the 
splendid work being done as cheerfully and 
efficiently in making one’s favorite fields and 
woods an even better source of enjoyment, 
clean recreation and wholesome sport not 
only at present but when and after these 
yellow vermin here have been flushed and 
dropped. The outdoor life we enjoyed at 
home is alone worth going through the hell 
that war provides. Preservation of that en- 
joyment is priceless. 


“Of the many different types of wildlife 
conservation, the use and management of 
game lands in Pennsylvania interests me 
most. The specialized stress on certain 
crops in certain areas on certain game is a 
huge program in itself and I find great pleas- 
ure and interest in watching the prog- 
ress of this great program. How such a 
vast undertaking is handled with such expert 
efficiency and with such wonderful results 
is more than I can comprehend. 

“I would be very much interested in a 
compiled history of wildlife conservation in 
Pennsylvania if such information is readily 
obtainable in form of pamphlets. 


“Could this letter please be published in 
some future issue of the Game News? I 
wish to thank the Commission, and all the 
personnel who contribute so much effort in 
keeping Pennsylvania *the same, cherished 
home of such wonderful sport and pleasure 
for us here and in all other parts of the 
world. Keep up the good work at home; 
we'll do the job out here.” Martin Ifland, 


SoM 3/C, V. S. S. Cogswell, somewhere on 
the seas. 
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Some Observationsof the Black Bear 


Just as bruin seems reluctant to go in 
until severe weather or deep snows, just 
so reluctant he seems about coming out 
in the spring, and it is rarely that one is 
seen in this latitude until late in April or 
early May. The idea that they come out 
lean and lanky is not borne out by facts. 
All the bears I have seen in May were as 
fat as in November. 

It is also a curious fact that except for 
for those few individuals that get into the 
beehives or sheep yards, I find no evidence 
that they are ravenously hungry. I believe 
they eat rather lightly during the spring 
and early summer and start their heavy 
feeding only when the fat-producing nuts 
and acorns are available in the fall. 

During the hot summer months the bear 
sheds his coat and a good part of his fat, 
and with large patches of this faded winter 
coat still hanging on he looks more like a 
vagabond than the sleek glossy fellow he 
is during most of the year. At this time 
also he takes to the wallows, perhaps as 
much to rid himself of vermin as to escape 
the heat. He loves to immerse himself in 
the muddy water and the frequency of his 
visits to these wallows is indicated by the 
muddy paths radiating like the spokes of 
a wheel from his bath-tub. 


Like most mammals he has a good deal 
of individuality and what one bear does in 
any given situation is no guarantee of what 
another will do. The smallest bear I ever 
killed was the only one that showed any 
inclination to attack me after being knocked 
down. Had he been able he certainly would 
have chewed me up. None of the others, 
even when mortally wounded, showed any 
desire to attack. Even one that weighed 
nearly four hundred ‘pounds when knocked 
down, but not out at twelve feet from me, 
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tried to get away. He had been coming 
straight at me and his last jump was 
eighteen feet. But he was not trying to 


. get to me; he was trying to get away and 


did not see me until that last shot. From 
all these experiences I have come to be- 
lieve that the black bear is not as danger- 
ous as he is supposed to be. 

A few years ago I had a chance to test 
this theory when I saw a bear feeding on 
beechnuts in the daytime. He had not seen 
me, so I knew the closer I got to him the 
more surprised he would be. I had a gun, 
but I also had the courage of my convic- 
tions, so I set the gun down against a tree 
and, taking full advantage of the wind and 
keeping a tree trunk between me and the 
bear’s head, I began a careful stalk. I do 
not think an Indian could have done better 
for I got within arms length of him. There 
was very little cover any of the way and 
none at all for the last few yards; but 
only for a trick of fate I could have touched 
him. Just as I was reaching out to put my 
hand on his rump a quick little whirlwind 
spun the dry leaves around and apparently 
gave him my scent, for he looked up just 
in time to jump away when my hand was 
only inches from him. But I had proven 
that even under the shock of surprise that 
particular bear had no thought of attack- 
ing. He jumped sidewise just out of my 
reach and then ambled off as though he 
hated to lose face by hurrying. This was 
no cub but a bear of about three hundred 
pounds. 

As before stated there was no way of 
knowing what this bear would do except 
to try it and he proved no exception. It 
has been said that the exception proves the 
rule and I believe it safe to say that as a 
rule even when wounded a bear will not 
attack. I believe wild animals have changed 
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(Continued from page 8) 


their habits and nature with the develop- 
ment of the firearm and what a bear would 
have done a hundred years ago under 
similar circumstances I would hesitate to 
guess. 

One observation I made about that bear 
was that he was right-handed. He was 
brushing away the leaves to get at the 
beechnuts and with his right hand (or paw 
if you prefer) he was doing it as quietly 
and skilfully as any person could. 

A bear seems to be conscious of his 
conspicuous black coat and keeps to the 
dense cover except when the urgency of 
putting on fat for the winter demands that 
he come out in the more open forests. At 
such times it is not difficult to see a bear 
if one can find where they are feeding. 
They are likely to be feeding by day as 
well as at night and I have seen as many 
as five of them lying down in quite open 
woods after having eaten all the beech- 
nuts they wanted. They were quite re- 
luctant to get up and move and it was 
not until I had shot at a grouse within 
thirty yards or so from them that they 
finally decided to leave, and even then they 
did not hurry. In fact one of them got up 
and stretched and looked me over quite 
unconcerned while the others were making 
up their minds whether to go or stay. This 
is probably not the way bears should act 
either but it shows how unpredictable they 
may be. 

In one particular they seem to lose their 
individuality and it is, for them, a fatal 
weakness, When driven from their favorite 
haunts on one mountain they go straight 
down one side and up the other, and in 
the same place. The bear hunters who 
come to these northern countries in ever 
increasing numbers are under a terriffic 
handicap if they do not know these run- 
ways. Nothing is so hopeless as hunting 
bears if you do not know them and so 
thrilling if you do. 

Bears have an interesting habit of mark- 
ing some particular tree known as a bear 
tree or measuring tree the purpose of 
which is something of a conjecture. Some 
think the male bear reaches up to his 
extreme height and marks the tree with 
teeth or claws as a challenge to other 
bears. The few I have seen were always 
at fork or branch in the bear trail and so 
offer the interesting possibility that they 
are the bear’s highway markers. 

Another habit credited to bears is that 
of plugging bullet holes with hair or leaves. 
I saw one short piece of dead chestnut twig 
taken from a bear killed by a hunter. It 
was firmly imbedded in scar tissue and was 
probably used to plug a bullet hole, al- 
though it is possible it had accidentally 
penetrated the bear’s tough hide and broken 
off. This does not seem very probable so 
I would call it good evidence that they do 
plug up their wounds. 

I do not know all the sounds a bear can 
make. All I have ever heard is a lusty 
bawl similar to that of a calf and a sort 
of coughing growl accompanied by a 
snapping of the teeth. Undoubtedly they 
make other sounds but I have never heard 
them. If the old bear said “woof” it makes 
a better story but on that point my educa- 
tion has been neglected. 
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The Burning Question 


eight were located in “Penn’s Woods” in addition to nine soil 
erosion camps, we had organized fire fighting units, fully equipped 
with trucks and modern fire fighting equipment, located in all 
parts of the Commonwealth, and able to get to the points affected 
quickly. Under direction of the trained field force of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, and with the highly efficient coopera- 
tion of the Statewide force of Forest Fire Wardens and Game 
Protectors, fires had little chance to make much headway. The 
results in decreased destruction and markedly less acreage dev- 
astated were common knowledge. 

Today we no longer have a single C.C:C. Camp left in Pennsyl- 
vania. The number of cooperating experienced and trained men 
has been greatly reduced through induction into the armed services 
and the demands of war industries. Such fire fighting as must be 
done now involves largely the use of boys of High School age 
and men of older age groups. At best fire fighting is a hard and 
dangerous undertaking, and to be effective demands knowledge 
born of experience and cool judgment. Youth groups can work 
in safety only under the most experienced leadership. 

No, we do not want forest fires. Everybody does lose when 
timber burns. The owner loses, the hunter loses, the fisherman 
loses, everybody loses. “Prevent Forest Fires, It Pays”—Pays 
dividends to every out-of-doors enthusiast and nature lover, to 
all red-blooded Americans. 


Poverty or Conservation 


(Continued from page 11) 


A match thrown from the open window of an auto passing over 
a woodland highway flares up on striking the ground. A fire 
springs up and the car has disappeared, the driver unaware of 
his part in another woodland tragedy. 

A camper leaves his open air fire to catch a couple of trout 
before his pals arrive. He returns ten minutes later to find his 
equipment burned and the spreading fire racing in all directions 
and beyond control. 

A hunter starts for home, forgetting to return and thoroughly 
extinguish the fire over which he had been warming his toes 
before he moved to investigate that crackling brush just a little 
ways ahead. He wonders if—if—but he does not return to check 
on his suspicion. The upward curling smoke to the rear tells 
him far more than he desires to know. 

Carelessness and thoughtlessness are the cause of many a wood- 
land tragedy. Today it is the personal responsibility of every 
conservation minded American to do all within his power to 
guarantee those fathers, brothers, sons, friends—all who fight for 
freedoms on the far-flung battle fields—that freedom they most 
love. May we be thoughtful enough to see to it that they, upon 
their return, shall not be disappointed in our great out-of-doors. 
May they find green clad hills, abundant wildlife, swiftly flowing 
and unpolluted streams, and with dog or rod or gun enjoy that 
freedom, the right to the pursuit of happiness. 


(Continued from page 27) 


Nature, with scientific aids, can replace 
them. 

2. Conservation is the science of greatest 
possible production without diminishing 
the source materials. 

3. Conservation seeks by the application of 
the natural laws to provide methods by 
which perpetual production may be sub- 
stituted for destructive exploitation. 

4. Conservation is the exponent and ad- 
vocate of careful scientific study and diag- 
nosis before major operations are per- 
formed on our basic economic mechanism. 


ditions by prescribed vegetation manage- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the mines which pro- 
duce our inorganic or mineral resources such 
as silver, aluminum, iron, tin, zinc and kin- 
dred elements cannot be restocked. They are 
therefore classed as non-renewable resources. 
There are, to be sure, dangers which 
threaten serious inconvenience if by mis- 
management and waste our stocks of essen- 
tial minerals run short, but these hazards 
concern industrial production rather than the 
essentials to sustain life. 


I venture to say that no one would like to 
contemplate living in this modern world 
without the conveniences provided through 
industrial production. If that is bad, think 
how much worse it would be to live in a 
world from which the supply of food, fuel 
and clothing had been exhausted. Hence the 
emphasis on “renewable” resources, for if 
you do not “renew” your “renewable” re- 
sources you won't have any use for the 
“non-renewable” anyway. King Midas found 
that out when everything he touched turned 
to gold and he could not eat. 





5. It is essential that whenever Nature’s pro-_ 
ductive balance is invaded that adequate 
replacements or equivalent substitutions 
be provided as insurance against dimin- 
ishing returns. 

6. It is a primary requisite of conservation 
that no project which makes use of nat- 
ural resources is justified whose costs to 
the people of this nation are greater than 
the local profits. 


All these seemingly axiomatic precepts are, 
as a matter of fact, just another way of say- 
ing that you can’t feed and clothe more and 
more people on less and less productive re- 
sources. The repetition of this axiomatic fact 
is intentional. To the newcomers who ap- 
proach these more serious aspects of con- 
servation for the first time, the emphasis on “gy 
food production to the neglect of mineral 
resources May cause some questioning which 
should be answered here. 


Organic and Inorganic Resources 


Resources by Nature are divided into two 
classifications: those which are renewable by 
human efforts and those which by Nature are 
not renewable. In a measure, all organic re- ™ 
sources are renewable. Forests can be re- 
placed by reforestation; grasses and surface 
vegetation if destroyed can be replanted. 
Furs of wild animals can be replaced by 
wool from domestic animals or textiles made 
from vegetable matter. Depleted animal life: 
can be renewed by scientific breeding and 
restocking. Even soil depletion can be, in a 


measure, renewed under advantageous con- animals.” 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler 


“When we inherited this continent we fell heir to a myriad population of fur-bearing 
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in Commemoration 


Dr, Kalbfus, who became Secretary to the 
new Commission and Chief Game Protector 
on July 8, 1898, for more than five years 
attended to the correspondence and other 
Commission duties at night without com- 
pensation, and worked all day at his regular 
vocation as a dentist. In his spare time he 
traveled over the State bearing his own 
expenses in the interest of game protection 
and wild bird conservation. 

In the early days of the Commission, 
Game Protectors were extremely unpopular. 
The people resented being told when and 
what they were allowed to shoot. They 
could not see the benefit of wildlife con- 
servation. 

But Dr. Kalbfus and his colleagues were 
persistent. And due to this tenacity, bird- 
skin hats became less popular for ladies, 
and a gentleman was not considered so 
“smart” if he shot game out of season. The 
value of conservation began to be recog- 
nized. The sportsmen began to understand 
that if they were to continue to hunt at all, 
game must be protected. And although the 
Commission still had plenty of trouble with 
law-breakers and defiant so-called sports- 
men, the first hurdle was passed. 

For some years after the founding of the 
Commission, the Legislature refused to ap- 
propriate any sizable sums of money for the 
protection of mammals and birds, declaring 
that they were interested, but there were 
the hospitals, the schools, roads to be built. 
So the Commission struggled along with very 
limited funds until in 1913 the sportsmen 
agreed to pay a license of $1.00. This money 
was deposited in the State Treasury in a 
special fund for the purpose of game pro- 
tection and increase and payment of bounties. 
No money was taken for the protection of 
song or insectiverous birds from any except 


the hunter. 


The Commission members in those days 
were, indeed, noble pioneers. ‘Then, as 
now, they worked without pay in the in- 
terest of conservation, but in that early 
period they also paid their own travel ex- 
penses, and carried on under the abuse of 
the opposers of their aims. They fed birds 
and provided shelter for them in severe 
winter weather, and when unable to get 
funds to further the protection of game 
through other sources, they used their own. 

Pennsylvania has traveled many miles on 
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the road to wildlife restoration, for which 
Dr. Kalbfus and his contemporaries so 
staunchly cleared the way and laid the 
foundation. The following brief statistics 
speak louder and plainer than any words: 


1. Employees 
August 1919—98 (including Dr. Kalbfus) 
August 15, 1944—227 (52 now in armed 

services) 


2. Funds 
Revenue (by fiscal years—December 1 to 
November 30) 

1917-18—$338,348.64 

1943-44—$1,503,120.85 

Expenditures (same fiscal years as above) 
1917-18—$245,439.89 

1943-44—$1,183,483.13 


3. Game Lands owned by the Commission 


1919—None 
May 31, 1944—749,998 acres (cost $2,894,- 
556.27) 


Although the Commission did not own any 
State Game Lands in 1919, it did operate 19 
preserves (now called refuges) on State For- 
est Lands, and 5 on privately owned lands 
on which the Game Commission paid the 
taxes for the privilege of their use. The 
Commission did not start to purchase game 
lands until 1920. 


4. Game Harvest 


1918—5,065 tons 
1942—7,100 tons 


5. License Sales 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
1918 311,290 478 
1943* 570,418 11,827 


* Preliminary, subject to change. 


6. Game Farms 


1919—None 
1944-4 


Dr. Kalbfus was killed August 10, 1919 
along with Woody Kelly, the Commission’s 
field superintendent in an accident at a 
railroad crossing in Warren County while 
on a land inspection tour with Commis- 
sioners Charles B. Penrose and John M. 
Phillips. But his brave, pioneer spirit marches 
on in those who carry on his work. 





ATTENTION SPORTSMEN 


Recently two wing bands from ringneck 
pheasants were sent in to the Division of 
Propagation and Research of the Game Com. 
mission. 

They bore the following information: C. P. 
G. C. 41 674; B. V. F. & G. 1942. 

Evidently these are bands which were 
attached to ringnecks released by individual 
clubs. Would the two clubs whose bands 
these are please write the Division of Prop- 
agation and Research and we will send them 
the information which came in with the 
bands. 


There are no wild land animals in the 
Solomon Islands. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The chulu (coatimundi) is a small animal 
which has immigrated from Mexico into the 
southwestern states to such an extent that 
cougar hunters are equipping their hounds 
with wide collars to protect them from their 
vicious fangs. The chulu has a long snout 
which enables him to root in the ground 
for his food just like a pig. He is a relative 
of “Mr. Ringtail,” the North American 
racoon, and has a somewhat similar tail. 


The whale can jump higher than any other 
animal, It sounds silly, doesn’t it, but this 
mammoth animal has been known to jump 
as high as twenty feet. And that’s a whale 
of a jump. 
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How Far Will a Shotgun Shoot? 


Among sportsmen there is the age-old ar. 
gument, friendly but sometimes heated, 
over the shooting qualities of various shot- 
guns. The claim that “My gun shoots harder 
and farther than any gun in town” is always 
good for a hot contradiction in any pla 
where hunters congregate. 

The size of the shot used, according to. 
Remington Arms Company authority, hag 
much to do with the range of the load) 
Another important factor is the angle of 


elevation when firing. For instance, when | 


No. 6 shot is fired from a gun held slightly 
above the horizontal, the pellets cover an 
area of approximately 400 feet in depth on 
striking the ground. The nearest shot will 
fall at a distance of approximately 300 feet 
from the gun’s muzzle, while the farthest 
will land some 700-or more feet away. When 
the gun is elevated at an angle of approxi- 
mately 40 degrees, the area covered is 
greater, running from 400 to 900 feet. 

A load of No. 4 shot will carry somewhat 
farther, with the nearest pellets striking the 
ground some 600 feet away. These distances 
are liable to vary from shot to shot as 
weather conditions, particularly the wind, 
have some effect on a shotgun’s range. 

It is the general opinion that No. 7% shot 
fired in trap loads have an extreme range of 
300 yards, but, in the interest of safety, trap- 


shooting layouts provide greater distances 


for their danger zones. 


General Journee, the French expert, work- , 


ed out a formula to the effect that the max- 


imum range in yards equals 2200 times the 
When the gun is 
held at a horizontal position or only very 
slightly elevated, this formula gives the max- 


shot diameter in inches. 


imum range of popular shot sizes as follows: 

No. 2—330 yards; No. 4—286 yards; No. 
6—242 yards. No. 74%—209 yards; No. 8—198 
yards; No. 10—154 yards. 

“Balled” shot, which means two or more 
pellets stuck together, will carry even far- 
ther. The figures given pertain to standard 
loads, 


STOLEN 
Mr. William T. Farrell, 138-A, R. D. No, 8, 
Sharpsburg, Pa., a newly appointed Deputy 
Game Protector, had a rifle stolen from his 
home during his absence recently. The 
gun is described as follows: Savage 300— 
Serial No. 386656, equipped with sling strap 


ANSWERS TO “WHO’S ZOO” 
(Continued from page 10) 


1. Mourning doves lay only two eggs and 
they are pure white, unspotted. 

2. Canvasbacks, like all the diving ducks, 
must paddle along the surface to gain 
impetus for their take-off into the air. 
Their wing area in proportion to their 
body size is considerably smaller than that 
of mallards or blacks which rise perpen- 
dicularly from the water as if yanked up 
by a line from the sky. 

3. A black bear would probably be in hiber- 
nation in this season indicated by the deep 
snow. 

4. There is no historic record of a rattle- 
snake’s occurrence in the State of Maine. 

5. Polar bears inhabit the Arctic regions, 
penguins the Antarctic; they are never 
found together. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 3 














HOLY SMOKES! TWOA.M. AND I TOLD] [1 HOPE I CAN SNEAK INTO BED - 
WITHOUT WAKING HER! 


TRUDIE TD BE HOME AT ELEVEN. TI 
HAD NO IDEA THE SPORTSMEN'S 
PARTY WOULD LAST SO LATE! 
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IND SO THE | [HO HUM! SEVEN 
NIGHT A.M. ILL GET 
PASSES... DRESSED AWHILE 





_ AND NOT _ 4 
LA EN ae 








TLL GET THE MILK 
AND MAKE BREAK- 
FAST BEFORE 
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NOW TLL HAVE TO 
WAKEN TRUDY/ 


CALLING OH, OH, THERE 
KHER! GOES THE 
DOOR SHUT! ) 





























Ce ITS LOCKED! \ 














WELL! THIS IS A FINE TIME 
TO BE GETTING HOME... A 
MAN YOUR AGE STAYING 
OUT ALL NIGHT... 
BLAH, BLAH, BLAH! 
























IF YOU CAN STAY OUT ALL 
NIGHT, YOU CAN STAY OUT 
ALL DAY, TOO,..ETC,ETC. 
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AND JUST YESTERDAY A 
MAN ASKED IF I WAS 
MARRIED! 
















































BUY MORE 
| THE ATTACK 
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